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THE DIGGERS CLUB 


Join Australia’s favourite gardening community 


Whether you’re a new gardener or an experienced green thumb, we'll help you garden. 
Become a member to access the best range of heirloom seeds online, all grown and trialled 
in our own organically certified gardens, to ensure success in yours. 


Become a member from $59 to receive: 


o Six seasonal Diggers magazines per year 
• 20% discounts on all online products 

° Eight free packets of seeds per year 

o Expert advice from our horticulturists 


o A free welcome gift valued at $20 


рер» 


Plus, 100% of membership profits goes towards 
our charitable work through The Diggers Foundation. 


Join today 


diggers.com.au/join 
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the basics 
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OUR 200™. AND OUR LAST 


Dear Readers, 

Keith and Irene Smith started Earth Garden in 1972, 
and published it quarterly til my first issue emerged in 
1987. Six months before my first issue of Earth Garden 
Irene said to me: “Earth Garden will take over your life. 
But in a nice way.” 

Such true words. Earth Garden has been like my 
‘baby’, which is pretty ironic for a bloke with five beautiful 
children. I do hope none of them feels neglected or 
resentful of all the decades I’ve spent trying my hardest to 
harness the lessons I read in Zen And The Art Of Motorcycle 
Maintenance to inject maximum ‘quality’ into what we have 
produced all these years. 

Most people have those moments where they 
remember how their life changed in a flash. For me there 
have been two such moments. 

The second one was around 9:30pm on Saturday 8 
December 1989, when I first laid eyes on Judith — and 
knew іп a heartbeat that I had to marry her. Of course, 
Judith didn’t know what I knew — it took me nine months 
to convince her just to go out with me. And I didn’t even 
believe in marriage when the realisation overtook me. 

But back to the first such moment of my life changing 
in a flash. It happened as I raised a cheese and salad bagel 
to my mouth for lunch at my desk one day in 1986. I was 
working as a journalist in Carlton, Melbourne, and I used 
to hang out at lunchtime at the long defunct ‘Village Belle’ 
newsagency in Lygon Street, waiting for the next issue of 
Earth Garden to emerge. 

I would scurry back to my desk with the new issue 
of EG, and furtively scan the editorial and other snippets 
before resuming my paid work. On this day in mid- 

1986, upon publication of EG 51, I read Keith and Irene’s 
editorial, saying they were now looking for the right person 
or people to take over publishing the magazine. 

I put my lunch down, and realised that I was that 
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person, and my life was about to change completely. It 
took me days to track down their phone number because 
in the days before internet, and with silent phone numbers, 
it was not always easy to find people. I eventually tracked 
them down via their printing company. 

It’s always been a great honour that Keith and Irene 
not only chose me to take over Earth Garden, but that they 
have remained my great friends, supporters, mentors, and 
an inspiration to me over these past 35 of Earth Garden’s 
50 years. The fact that Keith still writes a column for 
Earth Garden after all these years is something that gives 
me a lot of joy. 

Judith, of course, my exquisite and beautiful wife and 
life partner, is the quiet one in Earth Garden. But she’s 
been the book review editor for more than 30 years, never 
missing an issue, and she started in 1990 as the advertising 
manager! Together, we’ve had countless discussions, 
meetings, challenges, and travels related to Earth Garden. 

I don’t think we’ve ever had a single argument while 
working together. And that’s entirely because of the person 
that Judith is — not because of me. 

Tony Fuery is our dear, long time collaborator on Earth 
Garden. He has been the designer since the early 1990s, and 
I think Tony and I have possibly the longest editor-designer 
relationship of any pair on any commercial magazine 
perhaps in the whole world. 

Tony is the sort of person who, when you hang up the 
phone from him, makes you feel like everything is gonna 
be okay. And whatever drama was challenging you before 
you rang him — he will solve it. It’s been nothing but a total 
delight working with Tony for all these years. Not only is he 
a superb artist and photographer with an eye for delightful 
design, he also has pretty much exactly the same progressive 
political views as me. We (literally) see eye to eye. 

All the people who’ve contributed to Earth Garden for 
so many years have done so with genuine motivations, and 


a desire to inspire and encourage other people to tread on 
the Earth more lightly, use her resources more wisely, and 
have a happier, healthier life, passing on a patch of earth in 
better condition than they found it. 

And of course that’s what all Earth Garden readers have 
also been seeking. This common purpose, this sense of 
community, this energy of like-minded wellness for people 
— and the planet — this is what has sustained Earth Garden 
for 50 years. Really, I’ve just been the ‘shepherd’ with a 
crook and a bunch of cute little bleating lambs. 

It’s a pleasure to reach this important milestone of 
50 years of publication. Three years ago Keith wrote to 
me and said something like: “Lets make a deal. ГЇЇ hang 
around to EG 200, if you do too.” 

Well Keith — we made it. 

But the fact is that this is going to be our final issue of 
Earth Garden. 

We know this is sad and disappointing news, and I’m 
sorry for that. But I really hope that after the initial shock, 
we can all take pleasure from the 200 issues we have enjoyed, 
rather than being disappointed by those not to come. 

Earth Garden really has taken over our lives, but for 
Judith and I, we feel a strong urge to move into a new 
phase of our lives, continuing our financial counselling 
work through the Earth Garden Foundation, helping 
remote Kimberley Aboriginal people deal with their 
financial crises. 

This work is enormously satisfying, and has a profound 
effect on the lives of many people throughout the remote 
regions of the Kimberley. Judith and I work in remote 
Aboriginal communities that face truly astounding levels of 
disadvantage, poverty, trauma, and racism. 

At the same time they are communities so rich in 
sharing, loving, culture, and caring for family and country. 
This financial counselling work is sort of addictive — it is 
so satisfying that we just want to do more and more of it. 


Daisy Gray, now 19, has been illustrating Keith Smith’s column in EG 
for nearly ten years. 


We now feel like we no longer have the time to give Earth 
Garden the energy and focus it deserves. So after months 
and months of agonising, we’ve decided to close down the 
magazine. So we are going out with a bang with this, our 
200th and final issue. 

Thank you to every single one of our readers, writers, 
advertisers, and current and former staff who have helped to 
make Earth Garden an important part of Australian culture. 

I’m а hugger, and I wish I could give everybody, 
individually, a great big bear hug right now. You all deserve 
it, and you'll just have to imagine it. 


With all our fondest wishes for a positive future, 


CHOOKS + ORGANICS + SOLAR + HANDMADE HOMES + CULTURE + COMMUNITY 
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50 WITH 50 

Dear Earth Garden, 

Oh wow, big 50. That’s how old I turned 
in December. I’ve been reading this 
magazine on and off since I was a child. 
I believe my dad was a subscriber in 

the 70s. So now we’ ve come full circle. 
My husband and I bought four hectares 
of land in the Adelaide hills in 2021 

and we are designing an underground 
sustainable home where I will raise 
heritage hens, and make goats’ cheese 
from my yet to be born goats. I’m sure 
you've heard it a million times, but I’m 
proud of where I have finally reached in 
my life. ГЇЇ hear from you in June then. 
Kind regards, 

Fiona Scott. 


THE RIGHT ORGANISATION TO GET ALL EGS? 
Dear Alan and Judith 


up with everything that needs doing on 
our lifestyle block. We are even having 
to consider selling and moving on as it is 
too physically draining, for my husband 
especially. We also want to do some 
more grey-nomading around Australia 
while we can and also pursue some 
other long-neglected interests. 

It is a hard decision, as I’ve been 
with you almost since the beginning, 
when I heard Keith and Irene Smith 


Goats’ cheese is part of the plan for Fiona and her husband. 
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talking about their new magazine on 
ABC radio. I have a full set of Earth 
Gardens I think, but storage is now at an 
absolute premium and I am no longer 
consulting them. We have already had 
to pack up and dispose of five other 
households and I know that if I don’t 
pass them on now, they risk ending 
up in landfill. I would hate that as 
they have given me so much help and 
pleasure over the years. 

Do you know of any organisation 
that would appreciate them as a 
donation? I can get them freighted to 
many places in Australia. I would even 
renew my subscription and donate the 
magazines to same, if it would help them. 

The last couple of years have 
been interesting, to say the least. In 
2019 we came home from our travels 
to severe drought, and we worked for 
weeks getting ready for the fire season. 
Our vegetable patch and orchard were 
ravaged by any wildlife that could scale 
the fences — deer, possumis, goats, birds, 
cockatoo vandals etc. The deer even 
came around the house at night and ate 
all the geraniums! 

Our hard work paid off though, as 
the fires came within 300 metres of our 
property before the wind changed — we 
were so fortunate. Then came the rain, 
and Covid, and Everything Grew! And 
Grew! And Grew! Our grandchildren 
and their friends moved on or could 
no longer come and help us. It all 
got out of hand really. We ended up 
enclosing our orchard and vegetable 
garden in a cage — a Great Excluder — as 
netting proved pretty useless against the 
determined onslaughts of wildlife. 

Thank you so much for all you 
have done over the years with Earth 
Garden and for your work in Broome 
with First Nations people. We have 
been privileged to meet with many 
First Nations people in our travels, and 
have learned much. Much more to 
learn though! We have visited Broome 
twice now, and although it is not our 
favourite place (too many tourists like 
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Derby is a popular gateway to the amazing Horizontal Waterfalls, опе of the greatest natural wonders of the world, according to 


Sir David Attenborough. 


us! We prefer Derby). And we have 
fallen in love with the Kimberley region 
generally, so we look forward to visiting 
again when it is safer. Cheers, 


Chris Ann Urquhart. 


Finally picked my pomegranates. A bit 
late due to holiday and sore knee so lost 
a few but still ended up with about 50 
weighing a total of nearly 9 kgs. 


Julie Kay. 


Fantastic crop. What will you do with 
them all? We have large parrots as 
companions and they would happily 
devour one each a day if you need help. 
Karen Vincent 


Fantastic. Mine are all very small. 
Catherine Scott 


Wow and wow. That’s great I have seven 


on my young tree but they're not ready yet. 


Julie Palmer 


I hear these are the fountain of youth ... 
Ian Morphett 


Га better plant some more trees then! 
Julie Kay 


I did alright this year too! My tree is 
about five yrs old and, despite being 
almost split in two from a savage burst of 
wind in spring, has given me my biggest 
crop! I know they have a myriad of uses 
but I’m just enjoying some home made 
pomegranate juice. 


Robert Andrew Smith 


I got my first crop too this year. I picked 
six. Wasn’t sure when they were ready 
so just looked at the ripe ones at Woolies 
and compared to mine at home! 
Annemarie Thorp. 


I have the same variety, the skins never 
go fully red, so as above is fine, they 
usually split when ready. 

Vanessa Riley. 


Lucky you! Hint. When ready to 
remove the kernels just cut in half and 
bash them with the back of a wooden 
spoon. The kernels release nicely. 
Anna Larsen. 


Pomegranates in abundance for Kay. 


Doing that now but another hint... 
wash the floor afterwards not before! 
Julie Kay. 
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FUNGI SEEKS SIMILAR: SCIENTIST 
INVESTIGATES MUSHROOM ‘CHAT’ 

Buried in forest litter or sprouting from 
trees, fungi might give the impression of 
being silent and relatively self-contained 
organisms, but a new study suggests they 
may be champignon communicators. 
Mathematical analysis of the electrical 
signals fungi seemingly send to one 
another has identified patterns that bear 
a striking structural similarity to human 
speech. 

Previous research has suggested 
that fungi conduct electrical impulses 
through long, underground filamentous 
structures called hyphae — similar to 
how nerve cells transmit information 
in humans. It has even shown that the 
firing rate of these impulses increases 
when the hyphae of wood-digesting 
fungi come into contact with wooden 
blocks, raising the possibility that fungi 
use this electrical ‘language’ to share 
information about food or injury with 
distant parts of themselves, or with 
hyphae-connected partners such as trees. 
But do these trains of electrical activity 
have anything in common with human 
language? 

To investigate, Professor Andrew 
Adamatzky at the University of the West 
of England’s unconventional computing 
laboratory in Bristol analysed the 
patterns of electrical spikes generated by 
four species of fu 


— enoki, split gill, 
1 He did this 


by inserting tiny microelectrodes into 


ar Hine: 


ghost and caterpillar f 


substrates colonised by th 


of hyphae threads, t 

“We do not know 
direct relationship bet 
patterns in fungi and peech. 
Possibly not,” Adamatzky said. “On the 
other hand, there are many similarities 
in information processing in living 
substrates of different classes, families 
and species. I was just curious to 
compare.” 

The research, published in Royal 
Society Open Science, found that these 
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Split gill fungi generated the most complex trains of electrical activity in the study. 


spikes often clustered into trains of 
activity, resembling vocabularies of up 
to 50 words, and that the distribution 
of these ‘fungal word lengths’ closely 
matched those of human languages. 
Split gills — which grow on decaying 


wood, and whose fruiting bodies 


ble ur 


1 


ated the most 
of all. 

most likely reasons for 
these waves of electrical activity 

in the fungi’s integrity 


— analogous to wolves howling to 


n the integrity of the pack — or 
to report newly discovered sources of 
attractants and repellants to other parts 
of their mycelia, Adamtzky suggested. 
“There is also another option 
— they are saying nothing,” he said 
“Propagating mycelium tips are 
electrically charged, and, therefore, 
when the charged tips pass in a pair 


of differential electrodes, a spike in 
the potential difference is recorded.” 
Whatever these ‘spiking events’ 
represent, they do not appear to be 
random, he added. 

Even so, other scientists would 
like to see more evidence before they 
are willing to accept them as a form 
of language. Other types of pulsing 
behaviour have previously been recorded 
in fungal networks, such as pulsing 
nutrient transport — possibly caused by 
rhythmic growth as fungi forage for 
food. 

— The Guardian 


SEASONS OF NEW ENGLAND EXPO: REVIVAL 
OF RURAL ARTISANAL BUSINESS 

When Tara Toomey gave up city life to 
return to the small town of Uralla in 
northern New South Wales, she came 
across many creatives who handcrafted 
their products yet were sharing market 


space with those selling mass-produced, 


imported items for a lower price. Her 
solution was to create a movement that 
platforms truly local artisans, and since 
2014 the Seasons of New England expo 
has taken place at Uralla in autumn. 
Rural-based artisanal businesses 
benefit from Buy From the Bush and 
‘buy local’ campaigns, but initiatives 
such as Toomey’s are driving a renewed 
handmade economy that draws a clear 
line around local manufacturing. 
“Consumers, particularly in the 
past two years, have levelled up in 
terms of quality,’ Toomey said. “They 
are tired of buying imported things 
and they are tired of buying things 
that are second-rate. There’s a much 
stronger groundswell towards valuing 
the handmade.” Toomey believes the 
economic impact of Seasons of New 


England was up to $1.4m for each event, 


pre-Covid. 
According to its recent impact 
report, Buy From The Bush (handmade- 


heavy but not exclusively artisanal) 

has sent about $9m worth of sales to 
country businesses. After launching an 
online store in 2019, the demand for 
New England-made products was so 
great that in late 2021 Toomey opened 
a bricks-and-mortar ‘Seasons of New 
England’ store in Uralla’s main street. 

Uralla shoemaker Kath Caddy 
started the sustainable, eco-friendly shoe 
brand Sole Purpose with her friend Em 
O’Connell after learning how to make 
her own wedding shoes. At the 2022 
Seasons expo, Caddy is prepped for 
customers to watch their new bespoke 
shoes being created. She once saw a 
lot of hesitancy around paying more for 
handmade. 

“The first question we used to get 
was ‘what’s the price?’ and that would 
be the end of the discussion,” Caddy 
said. “These days, people are more 
curious about how things are made, 
then the pricing comes later and it’s not 
necessarily a conversation killer. 


Uralla shoemaker 
Kath Caddy started 
the sustainable, eco- 
friendly shoe brand 
Sole Purpose. 


“I think the pandemic has been an 
eye-opener to the fact that we don’t 
have much of any scale of manufacturing 
in Australia, and people are starting to 
recognise that could be a problem; that 
maybe we should start supporting our 
local artisans and manufacturers.” 


COUNTRY HANDMADE EVENTS 2022 
Margaret River Region Open Studios, 
Western Australia, 10-25 September 
Hahndorf Handmade Handcrafted 
Handpicked, South Australia, September 
Cooroy Handmade & Artisan 
Festival, Noosa, Queensland, 30 
September — 2 October 
Maleny Handmade & Artisan Markets, 
Sunshine Coast, Qld, 11-13 November 
Bush Christmas Exhibition, Toowoomba, 
Qld, dates TBC 
Craft Markets Australia, regional 
Victoria, year-round 
Love Local Makers Market, Springwood, 
Blue Mountains, year-round 

—The Guardian 
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DECADES OF ACHIEVEMENT AND HAPPINESS 


Judith Gray has been the 
co-publisher of Earth 
Garden since 1990. 


In its early days, Earth Garden 
was a foundational platform for 
change. Readers and writers from 
all over the country networked 
locally and nationally to bring about 
environmental and social change. The 
ripples of Earth Garden’s intent have 
radiated out and created a groundswell 
that has turned the ‘alternative lifestyle’ 
into the ‘responsible lifestyle’ that 
so many Australians have come to 
embrace. 

Throughout my 30 years of 
EG, family life has been worked 
around publishing deadlines and 
responsibilities. Earth Garden has 
been our very way of life, on so 
many levels. From homegrown 
food to independence from the grid, 
environmental campaigns and creative 
solutions to Climate Change, EG has 
been the framework on which our 


family has been built. I am proud 


to say all our adult children enjoy 


growing and gathering and like many Judith Gray with her Strath Power steam engine in 1994. 

Earth Gardeners they have a great 

empathy for their environment. Giving. Through the Earth Garden now have access to culturally aware 
If I were to distill EG’s greatest Foundation, so many Nepalese financial counselling. All this has 

gift to our family, it would have to communities now have solar power brought a great sense of achievement 

be its lessons in sharing and working and lighting in their medical posts. and happiness in our lives. I am so 

together for a better world. Earth Many First Nations Australians grateful, and honoured to have been 

Garden has taught me the power of in remote Kimberley communities part of the Earth Garden journey. 


50 YEARS OF EARTH GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO THIS YEAR 


The much-admired founders of Earth Garden, Irene and 
Keith Smith from Artarmon in NSW, look back fondly 
over ЕС 50 year journey. 


“Earth Garden is a friendly little magazine for the bush push.” 
— Tony McMichael, The Review, 29 April-5 May 1972 (our first review). 


The idea that we might Starta Keith & Irene in Melbourne with Morrie 


magazine of some sort popped up on Van 1972, about to start Earth Garden. 
our honeymoon, as we drove south Their story of EG’s first 30 years 
from Sydney to Melbourne in ‘Morrie’ appeared іп EG120 іп 2002. 


our green Morris campervan. At first 
we talked about it as ‘Garden Earth’, 
but one day we realised that ‘Earth 
Garden’ had a better ring to it. It’s still 
hard for us to believe that this was 50 
years ago (yes, half a century) and EG, 
now published and edited by Alan and 
Judith Gray, is still going strong. 

In 1972 concepts like self- 
sufficiency, environment, organic 
gardening, conservation and even 
shelter were not in everyday use. In 
Melbourne we met and heard about 
young people fed up with fast city 
living with its high house prices for 
small pieces of land (even way back 
then), heavy use of chemical fertilisers 
for food crops, and little thought for 
our planet. 

Our aim was to inspire and 


inform, to help people live closer to 


the earth, be more self-reliant, grow Irene & Keith editing EG 3 at Rose Вау in Sydney in 1973. Fairfax photo by Martin James. 
their own organic (chemical-free) 


food, keep chooks and other animals work instead of money and mortgages. field’ while working (before we knew 

and even build their own house. Many we met were vegetarians. each other) on kibbutz in Israel. And 
They did not want big mortgages Most had little knowledge of this might help people who were 

which necessitated full time jobs, how to go about this. We realised attempting to simplify their lives and 

usually in the city. They wanted that, between the two of us, we had become more self-reliant. 

gardens and fresh air and they were practical, useful information and had So we started EG as a forum of 

prepared to put in their own hard gained valuable experience ‘in the advice, help and a place where ‘back 
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Irene 2019 in the tiny street where she stayed in Stockholm in the 1960s. 


to the earthers’ could ask questions, 
tell about their own experiences, good 
or bad, and exchange ideas. From the 
start we encouraged our readers to 
contribute their own stories. 

We travelled around Australia to 
meet and interview those who were 
trying to live this kind of life. We 
wrote about them and what they 
were doing and loved meeting those 
wonderful and resourceful people. We 
had fun doing this. 

We tried to be honest and to point 
out the pitfalls as well as the joys. EG 
still fulfills that role. The pages of 
every issue filled up easily. 

Earth Garden would not have 
survived and thrived without help 
and inspiration, encouragement and 
advice from many people. Barry Watts, 
who became our friend and mentor 
at Nation Review, gave us the best and 
cheapest quote for typesetting articles 
for the first issues and helped us in 
so many practical ways to get started. 
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He gave us a roller and a paste-up 
board: necessary tools for producing a 
magazine before computers. 

It happened that our friend 
Bill McLaren Robinson had a two- 
up (two pages at a time) offset 
printing press in the basement of 
his shop, Bill’s Books, in Richmond 
(Melbourne). Most of that time in 
Melbourne preparing EG1 was spent 
with our dear friends Christopher and 
Barbara who had introduced us to 
each other. We owe a lot to them. 

When we visited the ‘castle’ at 
Montsalvat near Eltham, north-east of 
Melbourne, Sigmund Jorgensen and 
others suggested that we should go 
to see the artist, conservator, potter 
and gardener Neil Douglas, who 
lived with Abby Heathcote, a writer, 
mudbrick builder, spinner and weaver 
and her seven-year-old daughter 
Biddy in a mudbrick house in the 
bush at Kangaroo Ground. 

Neil was an ‘earthman 


Keith at the Viking Museum at Roskilde, Denmark, 2019. 


personified’ to quote the late brilliant 
artist Mirka Mora. 

We got on well with Neil 
and Abby and ended up spending 
several days at Kangaroo Ground, 
interviewing Neil, eating food from 
their garden, washed down with many 
cups of tea and watching them both 
build a mudbrick wall. Irene wrote: 
“I think this was the most delightful 
way of being educated I have ever 
experienced. Neil and Abby certainly 
seem to me to have found the truly 
Good Life.” 

We were lucky that, as we did not 
then carry paid advertisements, ABC 
Radio gave us early publicity. Colin 
Munro in Sydney and Kevin Arnett in 
Melbourne helped to spread the word 
and increase our circulation. One 
of Colin’s protegés was Ian ‘Macca’ 
Macnamara, who also interviewed us. 

Dozens of letters followed our 
talks on ‘Sounds Easy’ and the ABC 
Rural Programme ‘Morning Extra’ and 


others. We also made one of the first 
colour TV documentaries ‘Getting 
out of Straitjacket Street’, featuring 
us, Neil and Abby and some of the 
friends we made from little farm 
cottages around Castlemaine, Victoria. 

Putting the magazine together 
was hard work because we did 
everything ourselves. We wrote the 
articles, pasted up the galleys and 
picked them up from the printer, 
packed the magazines into envelopes 
for our subscribers and crawled 
around the floor sorting and bundling 
them into postcodes to get cheaper 
postage. 

But between issues we did have 
fun, for instance at the mind-blowing 
Aquarius Festival at Nimbin in 1973. 

EG was like our baby and we 
were very protective of it. It changed 
our lives and we found after 52 issues 
that it was all consuming. There 
were other things Keith wanted to 
achieve (like compiling The Illustrated 


Earth Garden Herbal and studying at 
Macquarie University, Sydney, at the 
same time as our daughter Melissa), 
so we reluctantly decided to hand the 
EG torch to Alan Gray in 1987. 

One of our earliest ‘princes’ was 
the distinguished writer, playwright 
and gardener Michael Boddy, who 
contacted us after the very first issue 
in 1972. We did not have a telephone 
when we got back to our Balmain 
house after the second issue (printed 
in Melbourne) in March 1973. 

Michael would send us telegrams 
(remember them?) to Balmain Post 
Office. His inspiring story about a 
goat called Annabel led the section 
about these animals in EG 3. 

That controversial Adelaide poet, 
publisher and bookseller Max Harris 
wrote, saying he had helped to build 
the first pisé house at Eltham in 1940 
when he “buggered around the bush 
with Neil Douglas”. Max gave Earth 
Garden a plug in his Bulletin column in 


DESIGNED WITH INTENT 


Tony Fuery has been the graphic design rock anchoring 
every issue of Earth Garden since the early 1990s. 


When I started helping out at EG, we 
were pasting up the black and white 
pages to be driven (by Alan) from 
Trentham to the printer in Melbourne. 

Now the digital layout files go 
direct via email so we can (and do) 
work from anywhere — including an 
attic in southern France for one issue 
when my travels dictated. 

Having worked for over 25 years 
with the easy going and professional 
publishers Alan and Judith, I’m finding 
it difficult to decide on a highlight, 
But it would have to be their brave 
decision to print on beautiful quality 


“HOOKS + ORGANICS + SOLAR + HANDMADE HOMES + CUL 


paper in full-colour which then gave 
us a chance to redesign the pages 
(with expert input from content 
manager Fiona). EG 167 was the first 
of the new look in 2014 (see photo). 

More recently, Tasmania-based 
writer friend, Julie Hunt, has been 
adding her designer skills to the layout 
pages over the last six years. 

For half a century, Earth Garden 
has been an incredibly valuable source 
of sustainable living advice — I made 
my first solar hot water system in 
1980 using EG diagrams and technical 
advice. It worked! 


April 1982, calling our then 10-year-old 
magazine an “heroic journal of sound 
ecological do-it-yourself lifestyle” and 
sold EG through his ‘Mary Martins’ 
bookshops. 

Through Earth Garden we have 
both written and edited many 
practical books, including several 
editions of the best-selling Hard 
Times Handbook, which became a 
Penguin book and was translated 
for a German edition and a series of 
Earth Garden books. The Earth Garden 
Building Book, co-written by Keith 
and Dr Robert Rich, an experienced 
mudbrick builder, went into several 
editions, finally being published by 
Viking/Penguin. 

It does our hearts good when 
we see that our original aims still 
continue under the guidance of Alan 
and Judith from their tropical garden 
in Broome, Western Australia and new 
generations of Earth Gardeners have 
kept contributing their stories. 


Tony Fuery has been the calm and artistic 
hand behind every issue of EG for 30 years. 
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GARY THOMAS: the excitement of 
Earth Gardening 
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‘EARTH GARDEN, 


I sit peacefully in the yard of my classic suburban home in my home town, 


and exchanging street smiles. When we moved here a year ago, nobody 


Ф 2с Эх: 
Ы" aN {; ; watching the neighbourhood go about its daily actions, nodding cheerios 


eA, 


knew our names. They all assumed we had moved in from the Big City, 
nearby, which I found quite funny, overall. 

Because 30 years earlier, just a couple of kilometres away, we bought a 
little cottage, a barren grassland. Influenced by permaculture and a little bi- 
monthly magazine, we began sculpting — fruit trees here, a vegetable garden 
there, flower beds for all to see. 

At that time, no one, but no one, planted anything on those wide verges 
outside their homes. By the time we moved on, nearly all had elaborate 


woods and gardens. It had become quite a pretty little street, really. 

Still, that was there and then, and this is now. Start again. Our 
first delivery of Earth Garden to this new address features a story on 
wox Hugelkulture, good pictures, and an easy to follow how-to. 

EARTH GARDEN Intending all along to again alter a landscaped half acre of common 

~Special bush issue lawn grass, and challenge the Town Council’s rules on streetside planting, I 
build a series of matching beds, along Hugelkulture principles, and fill them 
with seedlings. And, wow, do they grow. What a marvellous technique, it 
impresses me and it impresses all our new neighbours too. 

I know this because we now chat every day to the people who walk by 
as we are tending the beds. Many of our neighbours, and new friends, have 
told me how much joy this new kerbside garden has given, how it inspires 
them, how it adds a point of interest to their daily walk, how it soothed the 
soul during those dreadful months of Covid lockdown. ` 


bush, to conserve it and ensure the survival of the 


bush. 1 och ave there. H we taleguard our bath we The vision of the Earth Garden, the excitement of Earth Gardening, the 


could produce а new Australian culture. 


community of the Earth Garden spirit has travelled with me and opened 
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doorways once again. 


CLAIRE BICKLE: a special tribute to 
90 years 


Like a favourite great aunt, Earth Garden magazine has always been there for 
me. Literally. I’m nearly 50! 

Always there guiding us along on our sustainable organic lifestyle 
journeys with unwavering consistency, inspiration, innovation, 
бие cones thoughtfulness, precise information and creativity. You can feel the warmth 
the recession and love of life lifting up from the pages as youd turn each one. 
Most of us always waiting impatiently on the arrival of the latest edition. 
Earth Garden has remained over its half century always relevant to those 
seeking to have a lesser footprint on the earth. For those wishing to be 
more self-sufficient and those wanting to expand their skillset in life, EG 
has been your go-to magazine. 

From crocheted tea cosies, milking goats, renewable energy, all edible 


plants, poultry, cooking, landline places for sale, road testing new products, 
blacksmithing, bees, eco clothing, tiny houses, composting, gardening, 
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livestock, fermenting, preserving, bushfire plans ... 50 years of topics. Can 
u imagine the vast array of knowledge we have collated in that body of 
ntent?! What a legacy. 

To write for Earth Garden for the past 12 years or so, the pleasure has 
been all mine. To my editors and fellow writers, Bravo! You have inspired 
so many and will continue to do so for many years to come on various 
platforms I’m sure. I have learnt so much from Earth Garden. Love you all. 
And to you the readers: thank you for your immense support of Australia’s 
most loved Quarterly Journal for Simple Living. 


Signing off ... Claire xx. 


JACKIE FRENCH: 50 years of grubby 
fingernails 


Fifty years of Earth Garden means I am getting old. I began writing for the 
magazine almost from its beginning, though not a regular column. I was 
going to insist that I’m only ‘getting’ old, then realised it’s not true. I’m old. 
The elders who passed wisdom down to me have gone, passing their cloaks 
to younger people. 

Earth Garden began in a different era, when we were trying out new 
ways of living, new technology, from Peter Pedals’ recycled spoon water 
wheel to one of Australia’s first inverters installed here, which blew up three 
weeks later. The second inverter lasted decades. 

I remember outrage when Alan wrote an article on the miracle of 
working with his own Apple computer.* Now my laptop is an intrinsic 
part of my life, work, social and family, indispensable and loved. 

A couple of years ago we bought a ‘package’ solar system. It tells 
me its state of being through my mobile phone, a long way in time and 
technology from crawling on the roof wondering which wire went where. 

Earth Garden guided us on many, many journeys, building houses, 
orchard systems, discussions of a good life. Two of us put together the pipes 
for our septic system with a book in one hand, pipes in the other. The 
septic’s still going, with no blockages or pollution (we test it) nearly four 
decades later. These days those attempting something similar are more like 
to turn to Youtube for instruction than a book. But a Youtube on plumbing 
will not give you company and inspiration on the journey. 

Some of those early projects didn’t work, nor did some of the many 
lifestyles optimistically written about, but eventually unviable, at least at 
that time and place. We’ve changed — but not all that much The ideals 
are the same, even if we use other methods to achieve them. Some of 
the challenges are new; some are the ones the Earth Garden community 
recognised long before most of society, like: pollution, global warming, loss 
of connection with the planet, hands in the soil, seeing the trees and sky, not 
four walls. Today those problems are more urgent. 

Community matters. When the fires devastated our region two years 
ago communities saved us. Not those elected to be our leaders. Local 
communities, and those made by a joint focus, whether it be love of 
wombats, or a magazine like Earth Garden, based on a common desire for 
what is ‘good’ — be it a good way to grow carrots, keep chickens, or to 


preserve our world. 
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It’s been a grand journey, with the most excellent companions. May 
our destinations be the ones we dream of, or better, and the legacy of Earth 
Garden always remain part of the interlocking communities we are part of, 
strengthening them — and us. 


*Editor’s Note: that was Keith Smith writing about his ‘personal computer’ in 1984. Not 


me. As a devoted reader, I was equally outraged. Look at us now. 


JILL REDWOOD: looking back over 50 years 


Some of us have an innate, hard-wired need to get dirty, nurture plants, grow 
food, patch your overalls, and be with animals. This was my bent from a kid. 
Fifty years ago the back-to-the-land movement was in its infancy. There were 
two main influences that I embraced as I headed down that path. One was 
Englishman, John Seymour’s — The Complete Guide to Self-sufficiency; a work of 
art with barrowloads of invaluable knowledge (and still in print!). 

The second influence was Earth Garden: a dinky-di Australian 
magazine promoting not only low-impact lifestyles, self-sufficiency but also 
environmental awareness. It was the trifecta that fitted my values. In the 
50 years to now, Earth Garden has been a constant homegrown guide that 
has nurtured and cultivated enormous numbers of vegie growers and chook 
keepers. It’s stayed the distance, influencing and enriching the lives of every 
age group. 

My own 50 years of inventive off-grid living, creative repurposing, food 
growing, animal care and environmental campaigning have been informed 
by many things. Give-it-a-go being a big one, book learning, observation 
and people like old Ernie who had a great kit bag of old-time tricks and 
resourcefulness. Sharing what we learn in real-life is all part of cultivating 
a lower-impact world. And doing that through these pages for the last 30+ 
years has been an honour. 

For both rural and city folks Earth Garden is still as relevant now as it 
was 50 years back. With so many increasing uncertainties, maybe more so 
right now than ever. 


LIZ INGHAM: letting go to get where you 
belong 


I first met Earth Garden in 1990 by way of then-editor Keith Smith’s Backyard 
Organic Garden, which I bought from a newsagent at Flinders Street Station. 
Guided by Keith, I filled the boot of my 1974 Toyota Corolla with steaming 
manure from the racing stables in Flemington and dug it into my first vegie 
patch in a sharehouse backyard. I still have the book. 

A few years later, I hung out at Jill Redwood’s place between forest 
protests and learned that career and life are different things. Jill’s EG 
column at the time was the Mark Twain-esque ‘Jillaroo Handy Hints’. I 
still remember a line about a temporary fix for a broken fan belt that went: 
“If you're not wearing pantyhose at the time (or ever) ...”. Oh, the back- 
issues I read. 


I’m not sure when I first met the current editor Alan Gray, but there was 


missing the occasion he drove an electric car at walking-pace into the foyer 
f the Victorian Government's logging department. The government tried to 
ue him for publishing a book on sustainable timbers, which is a good sign the 
ustainability mag you like reading is genuine. 

When we were looking for land, an EG article by Barry Traill included the 

urprising advice to consider a property with poor soil. You can always add 
rertility where you want to grow your vegies, quoth he, but you don’t want to 
spend your weekends mowing weeds in that paddock in the valley with the deep 
olcanic soil. And here we are on our little ridge. 

But my strongest Earth Garden memories are those long summer days on 
the verandah, re-reading Jackie French, yearning for a lemon tree of my own. 
Through these experiences, Earth Garden encouraged me to let go the reins of 
the mainstream a little, drifting into a space where I belong. 


JO ROBERTS: having а go and living well 


It is 1994 and I have moved into my first house with a garden. There is a 
peach tree and an orange tree and I want to grow vegetables but I have no idea 
where to start. I am at the newsagent flipping through gardening magazines 
written by anonymous experts with precise instructions for the perfect plot and 
it is terrifying. 

Then I open up Earth Garden and there is Jackie French advising me to 
bung in some tomatoes and Jill Redwood leaning confidentially over the fence 
with ideas about how to build a house out of baling twine and three sheets of 
corrugated iron scrounged from the tip. 

I am immediately in love with this fascinating treasure trove of information 
written by friendly souls who are just giving it a go, and I go home and bung in 
some tomatoes. My first garden is a disaster. It is high summer in Broken Hill, I 
am planting in red sand and everything gets scorched and dies a lingering death. 
But I am undeterred and plant again, this time with a bit more knowledge in 
my noodle from reading back copies of Earth Garden from the library. 

Here in Earth Garden-land I am in a space where perfection is not the 
goal. Instead, I am seeing regular folk from all over the country trying to 
cobble together their dreams, building houses out of mud and straw, and stuff 
they find at the tip and experimenting with bunging seeds in the ground to 
grow their own little plots of paradise. Twenty-seven years later, and I am still 
here, and still loving the real-life adventures of folks experimenting in the art 


of living well. 


BOB RICH: what 50 years of EG means 
to me 


I wrote my first article for Earth Garden in 1980. By 1986, that led to The Earth 
Garden Building Book with Keith Smith, which allowed me to be of service to 
literally hundreds of thousands of people: the book went through four editions, 
going out of print in 2018. Now I have 19 published books, thanks to Earth 
Garden. That’s the personal part. 

More important is the message. Earth Garden magazine, and I in all my 


ventures, are part of a team striving to save a future for the youngsters of the 
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present, and one worth surviving in. It is a positive, hands-on, practical guide 
on how to live a healthy life full of meaning and purpose. 

There are seven ‘magic bullets’ for increasing inner strength and 
resilience: refreshing sleep, healthy diet, enjoyable exercise, creativity, fun, 
social connectedness and meaning. Use Earth Garden as your inspiration 
and education, and you are guaranteed all but the sleep part — and all the 
physical work you'll do ensures even that. 

Since 1972, I have been an environmental and humanitarian activist 
through political action, protest, voting with my money, my writing (both 
fiction and nonfiction), and chosen lifestyle. Being part of the Earth Garden 
family has been an essential part of this. 

I congratulate Alan and Judith, and before them Keith and Irene, for 50 
years of unbroken publication, and hope their legacy continues to inspire 


Australia to get off the slide toward extinction and instead rise toward the 


good life. 


BRUCE HEDGE: getting the story in on time 


You and Judith leave an incredible legacy. And I imagine you’re rather 
proud of your children, too. Your work with Aboriginal communities in the 
Kimberley is so unique and important ...and ultimately so satisfying. What 
a journey for the rest of your life! And I can think of worse places to start 
from than Broome! 

I vividly remember one issue way back. I drove 
my funny little Datsun 1000 through snow from Newham to the Earth 
Garden office in Trentham with a typed out couple of pages and a few 
printed photos. Got helped by the police on the way home after the 
snow got thicker and I got stuck! 

The quality of the last few issues has just got better and better, but 
ultimately, external pressures like the internet would be hard to resist. And, 
please remember, any fee for this issue gets donated to Bush Money Mob. 
With love and best wishes. What a wonderful initiative! 


BRYDIE PIAF: 50 years of sharing stories 
and connecting 


I get a kick out of sharing stories, I really do. Whether it’s tales of abundant 
food, the trial and errors of growing your own, or perhaps the importance of 
encouraging garden pollinators. These stories of enthusiasm, it’s an essential 
part of EG as it has a delicious follow-on effect. It builds confidence, 
harnesses joy, ensures our kitchen benchtops remain filled and fingernails are 
always slightly grubby. 

Capturing this enthusiasm within the pages, stories of people digging 
deep into compost, the art of fermenting, and the importance of seed saving; 
while all these yarns are incredibly important, it’s the ones that unite us as a 
community, that I really love to delve into. Those tiny snippets of down to 
earth living linking us (knowingly or unknowingly) to subjects that are just as 
close to our own, green-loving-hearts. 


Sharing these stories in both a visual and accessible way, is what Earth 


zarden has been doing for the past 50 years. In any field, 50 years is quite 
neredible, but especially so in the magazine world, and it’s been an honour 
play a small part of that of astonishing timeline. 

As we settle into a period that frequently looks unpredictable and 
nereasingly uncertain, it is grounding stories and communities that will 
nchor us — just as it always has — creating a far more resilient and 

peful society. Whether it’s through flicking through physical pages, online 
nnecting or meeting ир in person, Earth Garden has been a strong part of 
chat simple connecting thread of people and down to earth living. 


BETH WYATT: EG — home. community. 
the Earth 


I love that I can pick up any issue of Earth Garden and be filled with 
inspiration. Earth Garden has truly helped to shape my life and has lead me 
to where I am today. 

It was Earth Garden that helped inspire me to become a permaculture 
designer and permaculture educator. 

It was also Earth Garden that made my boyfriend (now husband) realise 
that my dream is also his dream. I simply left Earth Garden magazines around 
the house for him to pick up to read and well, Earth Garden did the rest. I 
will always be grateful for Earth Garden and the positive impact it has made 
to my life. 

I don’t think that it’s even possible for me to put into words how happy 
and truly honoured I am to have had the opportunity to be a writer for 
my favourite magazine. I hope that other Earth Garden readers enjoy my 
contributions just as much as I enjoy writing them. 

I hope that Earth Garden is around for another 50 plus years, to help 
inspire and guide others to create positive changes in their lives, to help 
achieve their dreams and to continue to help heal the earth for future 


generations. 


RACHEL ALTENBACHER: we are all inter- 
connected 


When I think about what 50 years of Earth Garden means to me, I have to 
ponder the notion of who ‘I’ was before I started writing for the magazine. I 
was someone who wanted to unite people, to be a guiding voice of inspiration 
but I never imagined just how meaningful the experience of sharing my 
personal story would be for ‘me’. I have been able to speak from the heart as 
well as raise awareness for confronting realities. An earth gardener lifestyle is 
not all sunflowers and bunny rabbits frolicking beside you, those rabbits really 
do eat your vegies! 

Earth Garden is a publication that brings us all together for a few 
moments to dream with unlimited capacity. I still race up to the letterbox 
at the ‘changing of the seasons’ to see if the next issue has been delivered, 


wondering what everyone is up to. The magazine isn’t glossy, it’s not full of 
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shiny advertisements or hidden agendas, rather it’s filled with authenticity, 
shared skills, solutions and decades of combined wisdom. To date it’s the only 
magazine I have agreed to write for, not just because EG was the first to ask to 
publish my ‘colourful harvests’ photos but because my learning experiences are 
valued and my contribution is real. 

I can’t talk about what Earth Garden magazine means without honouring 
Alan and Judith Gray who are incredible support as publishers: motivating, 
encouraging and uplifting me. Ideas for stories are endless because my 
networks are continuously evolving and people synchronously cross my path. 
While speaking at an eco festival I met a man who brought with him an 
original copy of the very first issue in 1972. It meant a lot to him to show me. 
So you see, we are all part of this legacy: from the design team to every person 


who ever took time to read an inspiring story that graced the pages. 


TANYA JENKYN: 50 years of a culture of 
kindness 


Earth Garden is a little older than me but not by very much. I have grown up 
with Earth Gardeners guiding me and over the years there is a common thread 
that is woven through every article I’ve read and every interaction I have had 
with Earth Gardeners — kindness. 

The Earth Garden Community is rooted in kindness. Kindness to the 
planet, kindness to the land on which we stand, kindness to each other and 
kindness to ourselves. I believe that in an uncertain world there is no such 
thing as too much kindness. Sharing seeds, recipes, and food. Baking and 
breaking bread. Exchanges of resources and labour that is grounded in equity 
rather than greed. Each contributor to EG delivers their stories through a lens 
of inclusion, reconciliation, and education, usually with quiet humour and an 
open heart. 

The Earth Garden readers that respond to the magazine in forums, 
social media, letters, and in person have always done so with courtesy, 
joy, gratitude апа... you guessed it — kindness. I am humbled to be 
included amongst these incredibly humane humans and hope we can all 


continue cultivating the beautiful Earth Garden for many years to come. 


WENDY BARTLETT: learning as much as 
teaching 


What do 50 years of Earth Garden mean to me? When I stumbled across my 
first issue of EG in 2000, I was so excited – finally Га found a magazine that 
encapsulated me and my life in a nutshell. I had just completed my backyard 
garden, whose focus was an edible garden, including vegetable gardens, fruit 
trees, herbs, flowers and chooks, to provide us with eggs, devour our food 
scraps and give me much needed manure for the vegie beds. 

I had done it all on my own and learned everything by devouring any 


information I could from books from the library and any magazines I could 


as well as getting my hands dirty and learning by experience. Reading 
e stories in EG and seeing that other like-minded people were doing similar 
ungs to what I was doing made me feel like Га found a surrogate family out “ = 
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I have adopted many ideas from fellow Earth Gardeners. And I’ve learned 


Happy 
Gro 


much from reading the stories they shared about their lives, their homes, their 
zarden spaces, their hobbies, their skills and most of all, their passion for caring 
or the earth — its plants and animals. And living simple, but richly rewarding 
nd gratifying lives. 
We need magazines like EG, the earth needs more EG-minded people and 
nost of all we need the wonderful staff and contributors of EG to continue 
with the important work of delivering this little gem into the hands of as 


many people as we can. І tell everyone I know who has a passion for living an 


EG lifestyle about the magazine and I have been truly grateful and humbled 


то have been a contributor since 2006. Congratulations EG. 


STEVEN FRENCH: 50 years of EG on the farm 


I am pretty certain I would have bought the first edition of Earth Garden — I 
sure wish that I still had it. In the 1970s we were just starting to realise the 
benefits of organic gardening and self sufficiency and all sorts of alternative 
groups were popping up. It was an exciting time. Looking back I guess we 
were classified as ‘hippies’. I wonder if that’s still the case? 

Having grown up on a farm we always had a good vegetable garden, 
and farm animals were just a normal part of life — but you can always learn 
something new. That is where Earth Garden came in. It provided an often 
fresh perspective and has continued to give a wonderful insight into how other 
people are doing things. 


I am now 71 and Earth Garden is as relevant today as it was when I was 21. 


It is wonderful to see a whole new generation coming along and sharing their 
insights and adventures in self sufficiency and food. 
Well done to Alan and Judith for their hard work. It is probably a labour of 


love but nevertheless running a magazine is not always easy. 


NEV SWEENEY: introduced by Earth Garden 


Funnily enough, my introduction to Earth Garden magazine was not the 


IN THE CITY 


magazine itself, but The Second Earth Garden Book, bought from the local 
newsagent which proudly states that it was published in 1978. I subsequently 
acquired the First and Third Earth Garden books, and a goodly number of Earth 
Garden-produced books and magazines since. 

There were a number of magazines catering to the (for want of a better 
term) 70s counterculture at the time, some are still with us, some are not but } СА URBAN CHOOKING 


what attracted me to Earth Garden, was that it was about so much more than 


gardening! It had good, solid technical articles on a whole range of do-it- 
yourself, small scale technologies like how to store, pump and conserve water, 


how to harvest energy from the sun and wind directly, and how to build your 
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own shelters with mudbrick, cobb or stone. And my first introduction to yurts 
was through Earth Garden! 

This was on top of many innovative and interesting ways of growing, 
harvesting and preserving food as well as keeping, nurturing and working with 
our productive animals. It is a fact that many of the activities and a lot of the 
technology we use in our daily life today, I first learned about from Earth Garden. 

I for one would like to say a big ‘thank you’ to Keith and Irene Smith, and 


Alan and Judith Gray for keeping us informed and entertained for all these years! 


SAMANTHA TIDY: belonging to the EG tribe 


Being part of community is a most valuable commodity — it allows you to 
weather all manner of challenges, many of them sadly becoming more frequent 
as climate change becomes a very real part of our lives. 

When a copy of Earth Garden arrives in my letterbox, I immediately feel 
connected. Being able to engage with the journeys of other Earth Gardeners, 
fills me not only with a sense of community, but the knowledge that I belong to 
a diverse and knowledgeable tribe that stretches out across this wide brown land. 

Earth Garden has been the central campfire space of our gardening 
community for 50 long years! What a blessing, to be part of a platform, where 
we can share in the knowledge of our green-thumbed elders and celebrate and 
share in the yield from our endeavours. 

Whilst the letterbox will be left wanting, I know that we all are grateful to 
Alan, Judith and the many contributors across the years, who have nurtured and 
sown something wonderful to share. What a legacy — one that we truly cannot 
find enough words to communicate entirely. Alan and Judith: may the seeds you 


have sown continue to spread across the world. 


JESSIE KAPITOLA: receiving more than giving 


Congratulations to the whole team at Earth Garden Magazine on your milestone 
50 years! For me Earth Garden is a little slice of positivity and peace amongst the 
craziness of life. It is a place to come together with like minded people, to learn, 
to share and to encourage each other in the wonderful space of our gardens. It 
has been an honour to write for the magazine over the past couple of years, 
though I certainly feel that I am given far more than I share! My passion is to 
teach our little ones about the importance of what we grow and nurture, so my 
hope is that over the next 50 years we will see more and more people take up 
the Earth Garden principles, that we might be able to watch our Earth recover 


and flourish sustainably. 


NICK] AND DAN POWER: Hazelcombe Farm and 
90 years 


To us, Earth Garden is a must-have on so many levels. A magazine you buy with 


anticipation because you know there'll be articles that will give, and keep on giving. 


Earth Garden has been a constant in our lives for many, many years. We 
ught our first copies when moving onto the land was just a dream that needed 
be nurtured so it didn’t get lost in the day-to-day grind of life. Then the 
came when we were alone on our farm for the first time surrounded by 
i and animals we didn’t know how to care for. Out came all of our back 
pies of Earth Garden, but this time we studied them not for inspiration, but to 
earn. And learn we did. And as with every learning experience, we also made 
umerous mistakes. We learned to observe and we learned to take someone else’s 
‘perience and modify the lesson to fit our own climate, our own strengths and 
eaknesses, likes and dislikes, passions and no go zones. 
As we have evolved from city dwelling pen pushers to regenerative farmers 
n the front line of climate change, Earth Garden has given us guidance, 
ncouragement and inspiration penned from the heart of writers willing to share 
their experiences. 
To have existed for 50 years speaks volumes for, and emphasises, Earth 
sarden’s place іп the Australian ‘landscape’. We hope you'll be around in some 


form for another 50! We reckon you are more appreciated than you realise. 


WWOOF AUSTRALIA: 50 years of Earth Garden 


W WOOF Australia’s long relationship with Earth Garden goes back to 1981 with 
the introduction of the novel WWOOF concept and early recruitment of Hosts 
and WWOOFer volunteers. Earth Garden offered opportunities for story-telling 
пот W WOOF members, helping our fledgling organisation grow into a strong, 
successful program, now 41 years old. 

In 1992 Earth Garden invited WWOOF founder Lionel Pollard, to contribute 
a regular ‘WWOOFing About’ article, commencing in issue EG 82 and 
continuing until Issue EG 103 in1998. 

In EG 83 Lionel discussed the History of WWOOF and the role Earth 
Garden played: 

“During a trip around Australia in 1980 I discovered communities using the WWOOF 
concept of work in exchange for keep, as a fair way of accepting and coping with their 
many visitors. (I had already read about WWOOF in the UK.) In October, a 

traveller returned from the UK and wrote in ‘Organic Growing’ about her experiences 
WWOOFing there. She finished with the plaintive: “Wouldn’t it be good if we had a 
WWOOEF group here”. I immediately wrote to the magazine and announced that we 
had — as of that moment! An article with that letter brought us interest from about 30 
possible hosts, and in the new year of 1981 we published articles in Earth Garden (EG 
29)... and we soon had about 50 WWOOFers.” 

In recent years WWOOF and Earth Garden have come together again, telling 
stories of WWOOFing throughout bushfires and COVID-19, tales of wonderful 
Hosts and amazing WWOOFers. These stories have inspired Earth Garden readers 
to explore their own backyard and help our Hosts while learning some great 
skills and making lifelong friends. 

We encourage WWOOF Hosts to have a selection of Earth Garden magazines 
on hand for their WWOOFers inspiration and enjoyment. 

Congratulations from all at WWOOF Australia to Alan and Judith and the 
Team at Earth Garden! 
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Politicians take note of the sign. 


Tara Luca from Olive Gap Organic Farm* on Bundjalung Country describes the 
sobering and dramatic scenes from the February northern NSW floods. 
Her personal story brings it home how many Earth Gardeners have had their 
lives tipped into turmoil in recent times, by fires, floods and the pandemic. 


С ZT SEEMS like just yesterday, I 


р“ 
CJ was sharing in Earth Garden our 
experience of the 2019 bush fires. In the 
five years since my family and I started 
farming near Woodburn in the Northern 
Rivers of NSW, we have seen so much 
more change than I ever could have 
imagined. 

The last flood in the region came a 
year after we bought the farm in 2017. 
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They called it a one in a hundred-year 
flood, which devastated our local city of 
Lismore and left many surrounding areas 
struggling to recover. Our farm had 
some minor flooding during this event, 
submerging a few blocks of tea tree in 
our back paddocks. This was the worst 
flood in memory that our land had seen. 
Following this has been a string 
of events that have affected so many 


people. Drought, fires, more floods 
and then, of course, Covid. With all 
the extreme changes and challenges, it 
seemed almost inconceivable that we 
would be hit by another natural disaster 
of such enormous intensity that it would 
leave all preceding challenges feeling 
minor in comparison. 

On 28 February we woke in the 
early hours of the morning to our farm 


g inundated by a giant lake of water. Р 
ugh we knew Lismore had just So TIE Ny О CO р | е we К NOW h ave 
hit by unprecedented flooding, we 
dn’t imagine it would reach its way â Р 
So we were caught completely by los t th ег h omes ап а eve ryth In g 
rprise when the levels began creeping 
gher and higher than ever before. Our 
ttle had huddled in a corner, trying th ey Own. Q ur l оса l S ch OO ls, th е 
escape the water and a line of little 
es, exhausted from wading through OS t O ffi ce ever th in W f | | 
Soodwater, had collapsed in a heap р á У 9 as [U y 
ng the fence line. With the help 


/ 
“some amazing neighbours on foot un derwa te ik 


d horseback, we managed to herd all 


the cattle up onto a nearby hill on a 


The Lismore floods were not expected to affect Woodburn and surrounding districts. 
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As the roads on Tara’s farm flooded, her family and friends took to kayaks. 


“It seemed almost inconceivable 
that we would be hit by another 
natural disaster of such enormous 
intensity that it would leave all 
preceding challenges feeling minor 
in comparison.” 


neighbour’ property. We then physically 
picked up the dead weight calves and put 
them in the back of the ute before the 
road went entirely under. 

With no more road access, 
we quickly borrowed kayaks from 
neighbours on higher ground and 
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paddled into the farm to see what else 
we could save. 

We had just received our first 
shipment of brand-new packaging for 
our product launch only three days 
before. It was a significant investment 
and was stored in a shipping container 


on the highest part of the property. By 
the time we got in, it was already a 
quarter of the way under. 

With a group of friends and 
neighbours who rallied to help, we 
created a chain gang through the 
floodwater to move everything we 
could onto higher ground. Barrels of 
our freshly-harvested tea tree oil, stored 
in watertight stainless steel barrels, had 
come out of the shed and were floating 
downstream on top of the floodwater. 
We managed to save all the essential oil 
and half of the packaging before the 
shed was fully submerged by two to 
three metres of water. 

One of the wildest things from this 
experience was witnessing the distress 
of so much wildlife. Kangaroos were 
swimming through the lake of water, 
confused and looking for higher ground. 
Frogs and worms were everywhere, 
and anyone in kayaks became a raft for 
distressed insects and small mammals 
looking for shelter. I was halfway in 
paddling to our shed, when I realised my 
kayak was completely covered with spiders. 
At the time, I didn’t really care; I was just 
determined to save our packaging. It was 
only a few days later that I broke into tears 
and was like, “that was really full-on and .. 
. there were spiders!”. 

Our distillation gear also went 
under. We tied all the equipment to 
trees and buildings before it disappeared 
so that it wouldn’t float away. 

The losses are huge. Our closest town 
of Woodburn was absolutely devastated: 
96 per cent of houses were flooded up to 
their roofs, and people watched in horror 
as their horses and cattle drowned right in 
front of them. Many from neighbouring 
communities were in evacuation centres 
without power, food or water for almost a 
week, rationing food between themselves 
and distressed pets. So many people 
we know have lost their homes and 
everything they own. Our local schools, 
the post office, everything was fully 
underwater. 

The grief is beyond words; however, 
what has really shined through is this 
area’s amazing community spirit. The 
monumental effort of everyday people 
was the only thing that prevented the 
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The new packaging for Tara’s sublime farm products had 
been delivered just days earlier. 


We're lost for words. 


death toll from being even higher than it tragically 
already was. Stories of bravery are spilling in from all 
over the place. 

People in canoes saving neighbours, breaking 
through roofs to help people trapped in ceiling cavities, 
and local farmers organising private choppers to 
evacuate people who were trapped by collapsed roads 
and landslides. Everyday people, being absolute heroes, 
long before any ‘official’ support was on the ground, 
which wasn’t until almost a week later and in some 
areas longer. 

The long-term implications of what has transpired 
are still yet to be fully felt and understood. The housing 
crisis, which was already such a big issue for our region, 
is now completely overwhelming. So many people 
are homeless and displaced, so many with no jobs or 
businesses to return to. 


If you are outside the area and wish to do something, 


you can help the recovery of the Northern Rivers region 
by donating to Resilient Lismore, a community-run 
organisation at: www.floodhelpnr.com.au. 

If you'd like to help our farm, please head to www. 
olivegapfarm.com.au. By pre-ordering some of our 
certified organic, regeneratively-farmed and carbon 
positive tea tree oil products, you can support our farm 
get back on its feet! 
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HERBANISATION 


Tanya’s German Empress disocactus is obviously doing well. 


Tanya Jenykn of Esperance іп WA - іп Kepa Kurl, Wudjari land in Nyungar Boodjar 
— writes this final time about hanging plants. Tanya explains how indoor gardeners 
can help you make spaces to slow the maddening rush of everyday life. 


HERE is something a little 

bit dreamy about a hanging 
garden, the way it sways and drifts 
and dangles. The gentle movement of 
hanging plants always seems to capture 
water and sunlight in a way that hits 
differently. I feel like time slows down 
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in the hanging gardens. For me, this is 
a place of meditation, quiet reflection, 
cups of tea and deep conversations. It’s 
never busy or loud. It is safe, calm, and 
protected and, in the golden light, soul 
healing happens. 

Being an avid indoor gardener, I’ve 


always appreciated a patio space to 
allow me to switch plants in and out 
for recovery time and so the healing 
space of my hanging garden is a perfect 
place for respite. The moveable nature 
of these gardens means I can easily slip sad 
plants into ideal recovery spots while they 


oe 


Time slows down in Tanya’s hanging gardens. 


“You can't build a good hanging garden just anywhere 
but if you're looking to transform a long narrow space 
with limited good soil, then it might be best to look up 
and start gardening from the top down this time.” 
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rest and revive. Because the airflow is good 
and there isn’t too much heavy crowding, 
this area is naturally clean and clear of pests 
and diseases that can often overtake shady 
patio rooms. 

You can’t build a good hanging 
garden just anywhere but if you’re 
looking to transform a long narrow space 
with limited good soil, then it might be 
best to look up and start gardening from 
the top down this time. 

If you can find hanging hooks and 
baskets from 25—30 years ago, grab them 
and don’t let go! These were made back 
in the days when steel was real, and things 
were built to last. They will take heavier 
weights as your plants mature and maintain 
their integrity in a way that the modern 
equivalents just can’t. Bonus points if you 
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Tanya installed matchstick blinds at either end of her patio. 


can score any of the super cool hanging 
planters made in the 70s and 80s when 
pottery was kicking and makers like Hof 
were turning out timeless pieces that are 
still unmatched today. 

My latest home has a sweet little 
wooden deck off the main living room 
that has beams spaced and placed just right 
for hanging gardens. The space is enclosed 
in shade cloth and sports alternating 
roof panels that allow soft light to filter 
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through. We are very close to the ocean, so 
we cop the sea breeze hard in this house. 
Admittedly it’s lovely for airing out the 
house on a hot day but not so nice when 
it’s persistent, salt-laden or freezing. 
Initially, I found the patio became 
a wind tunnel on the bad days. So, I 
installed matchstick blinds at either end 
leaving me with the choice to allow 
airflow on the good days with the blinds 
up or, roll them down to create a perfect 


haven for plants and people to escape to 
when it gets wild outside. 

The collection of plants that are 
thriving in the hanging garden are 
epiphytic orchids and shade-loving 
succulents, like the German Empress and 
other disocactus or epiphyllums. These put 
out spectacular flowers in the summertime. 
Strings of things like hearts and pearls (the 
ceropegia and senecio varieties) along with 
some living air plants and flowy ferns are 
also happy in here. I take advantage of the 
protected area to keep the more delicate 
bonsais of my sons’ collection safe. On 
the floor and on plant stands are various 
pots of indoor plants like ficus, calathea, 
philodendron and oxalis that are resting and 
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A healthy string of hearts plant giving much joy. 


waiting for their turn to shine inside. 
Keeping it clean and maintained is 
no big job. I just remove dead matter 
occasionally, feed everything with a 
good organic fertiliser once a year and 
water regularly. The only other thing 
to do is replace chains or basket liners 


get too old but that only needs 


if they 
doing every five to ten years if the 
starting baskets are quality. 

The hanging garden is clean but 
not clinical. Quite the opposite! It is 
full of greenery from top to bottom 
but economically placed in such a 
way that there’s still plenty of room to 
hang out. I even found a couple of old 
hammocks to hang in there for long 


lazy afternoons dangling and dreaming. 


Clean but not clinical. 
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SPADE ТО BLADE 


Try it served with a white peach chutney. 


BAKED CZempel DELIGHT 


A treasured national leader of the Slow Food movement, garden chef Gary Thomas 
of Daylesford on Djadjawarrung Country in Central Victoria, has also been a gifted 
writer and friend of Earth Garden for decades. Here in his 117th and final piece for 
EG, Gary detours (as he often does) via some recollections to get back to the main 
game of another stunning, culinary inspiration. 
Photography by Pete Swan. 


Y INTENTION in this article everyday grind, working with people These are people who live their morals, eat 
is to talk about ingredients, who invent, and create, and build new their ethics and practise their preaching. 
particularly our locally made tempeh, methodologies. I am lucky to live it. Daringly, Judith and Alan drive a 
and the natural shared intelligence that Instead, my thoughts are turning group of residents to create a passionate 
occurs around a working kitchen. It is, naturally toward our publishers, Alan and defence of our Wombat Forest against the 
perhaps, the most rewarding part of our Judith, and longstanding relationships. woodchipping industry. Many times, this 
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Raw; and simmered in stock, freshly made from Hepburn Tempeh. 


involves standing eye to eye with timber 


industry locals, sharing honest views, 
maintaining honest beliefs. Against 
all odds, we win, we actually win, and 
our Forest flourishes today with many 
options. 

Alan is a fairly ordinary cricketer (I 
don’t think you would deny that, dear 
Editor?). And, so, I particularly admire 
the summer seasons he spends, during 


these tense clearfelling years, opening 
the batting for his village, inviting every 
redneck, fast bowling, chip-on-the- 
shoulder yobbo from the opposition to 
“knock the greenie’s head off.” 

And all along, Judith, with a clarity 
of vision, a panoramic view, an easy 
smile; smoothing the edges and finding 
time to spindle. 

Many years ago, after announcing 


Swan neck tromponcino. 


the conception of their second son 
together, I joke to Alan that perhaps it 
is time to get a telly. He responds with 
a theory of succession ... that greenly- 
mindful people must all have more 
children, in order to maintain balance 
with the large families of the ignorant 
and misinformed. 

It is shocking, hilarious, true, and a 
story I tell at every opportunity since, 
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meanwhile watching the Gray family go 
on to walk this talk, once again. 

I remember going into a bookshop 
in Collingwood a decade ago, probably 
hadn’t seen Alan for five years before that 
and the move to Broome ...and there 
he is, ahead of me, reaching for a book 
off the closest shelf. 

He doesn’t notice me, and, in my 


trickster fashion, I step quietly up behind. 
reach over, and snatch the book out of his 


hand, booming: “I want that one”. 


As he reels away in fear, I note he 


offers the book to me. 
I guess this is a story about shared 
intelligence, after all. I wish them both 


the very best of life, giving their expertise 


to another group of grateful souls 


BAKED TEMPEH 


800-1000 grams pastry 
1-2 litres vegie stock 
2 onions 


A bowlful of washed kale 
1 cup of crushed tomato 


Steps 1-7 can be done a day ahead. 


1. Make the vegie stock. I like 
to use some bits of fruit, veg, 
herbs and flowers, some stalks 
and peel. Simmer 1 hour. Strain. 


2. Place whole tempeh block in 
stock, under a light weight if 
needed to keep submerged and 
poach 30-60 minutes. 


3. Grease well or line pie dish 
with baking paper. Preheat 
oven to 175° Celsius, fan forced. 


4. Roll out rested pastry to cover base 
on pie dish and all the way up the 
sides. Place baking paper on top, 
and blind bake 12 minutes. Remove 
blind bake and cook another 8 
minutes or so until base is cooked 
through. Remove and reserve. 


5. Sauté onion. Shred kale, add to 
onion, cook together until soft. 


6. Stew together the tomato concasse 
and roasted carrot 10 minutes. 
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1 cup of roasted carrot bits 


3 cups thinly sliced tromponcino 
or other soft/hard vegetable 


I large block fresh tempeh 


7. Place tromponcino on bakng 
tray, season and lightly 
oil. Sprinkle with caraway 
seed. Bake in a hot oven 12 
minutes until just tender. 


8. Remove tempeh from stock pan, 
cool. If desired, carve a pattern 
into one side, just for fun. Place 
tempeh, pattern side down, ina 
hot frypan 2 minutes to burnish 
the design. 


9. Build the pie. Kale layer, then 
tomato, then tromponcino. 
Place tempeh block snugly 
ontop. Glaze with peach 
chutney or similar. 


10. Bake in hot oven around 
15 minutes until warmed 
through. 

11. Serve with baby beet salad, 
winter greens and more 
chutney. 


You can make this pie with 
shortcrust or a rough puff. 
Because the tempeh block is 
the lid, the fun bit is finding a 
dish that will neatly fit the lid 
once baked. 

A handy cold water 
shortcrust I use is 200 grams 
butter, 200 cold water, 500 grams 
plain flour, 2 pinches salt. 
Combine dry, add wet, rest 
before rolling. 


Dragon fire: a layer of orange and red things. 


| 


һм 
The final vegetable layer. 


Ready for baking. With the Earth Garden tick of approval. 


With a mixed baby beets and winter greens salad. 
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EARTHWORM 
TUBES 


Jessie Kapitola lives with her family in Perth 
on the land of the Whadjuk Nyoongar people, 
and here she presents the final part of her 
educational series for kids showing how they 
can “be the change” as food waste warriors 
with in-ground worm tubes. If you know any 
children who don't regularly read EG, please 
show them Jessie’s delightful stories. 


ELCOME BACK! In the past two issues, we looked 

at Australia’s big problem with food waste. Throwing 
out enough food to fill 13,000 Olympic-sized swimming pools 
each year, our food waste accounts for more than five per cent 
of Australia’s Greenhouse gas emissions, contributing to the 
impact of climate change. 

It sounds scary but we know that every single person ... 
including the smallest child ... can make a difference. We have 
looked at strategies to try and reduce our waste by sharing tips 
around being smart, planning and thinking ahead. Then we 
looked at some easy ways you can use up uneaten food or food 
that is nearing the end of its life, simply in your kitchen. 

In this issue we are going consider two final ways to deal with 
food scraps — and give you a guide on how to build your very own 
in-ground worm tubes — perfect for beginners with worms, if your 
budget is very small or space is pretty tight. Let’s get started! 


WHAT TO DO WITH THOSE VEGIE SCRAPS? 

Do you have chickens? They are great at eating up vegie 
scraps, but not all of us have a backyard suitable for chickens 
(or maybe no backyard at all!). So ...do you have friends or 
neighbours with chickens? Set up a deal — save up your vegie 
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The bucket witivholes drilled, ready for backfill; 


scraps and give them а bag to feed their chickens ... maybe 
you'll even get some fresh, delicious eggs in return! 

If you have space in your garden for a vegie patch, then 
worms are your best vegie scrap munching friends — they'll 
help you deal with the waste and enrich your soil at the same 
time. You don’t even need a special worm farm — check out 
my quick guide on how to make your very own inground 
earthworm tubes. 
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Earthworms munching through the kitchen scraps. 


IN GROUND WORM TUBE GUIDE 


You'll need: 

@ a drill — with a 10mm drill bit 

@ sharp Stanley knife 

Ф 5L plastic food grade buckets. These cost 
about $5 each from a hardware store 

Ф a deburring tool 


© earthworms. 


Drill holes all over the sides of the buckets. This will let the 
worms go in and out throughout the garden bed and allow 
drainage. Clean the holes up with the deburring tool so it’s 
safer for the worms. Slice the bottom out of the bucket — be 
careful! Always pull the knife away from your fingers. You can 
use a hand saw instead if that’s safer. 

Find a spot in your garden not too close to any tree roots, 
but close to things you want to grow well. Clear a patch of soil 
and dig a hole for you tube. Place the tube in the hole, making 
sure that the lip of the bucket and the lid are above ground level. 
Back fill the soil around the tube but keep the inside fairly empty 
of soil. 

Add in some of your food scraps to fill the first third of the 
bucket. Next add in some of your earthworms, around two large 
handfuls (including the soil they come in). You can add more 
later if you don’t see many worms crawling around. Place the lid 
on nice and firmly. Repeat for any more buckets. 

Stand-alone worm farms in a box above ground do best 
out of the sun, but this tube is buried into the soil, so it stays a 
lot cooler and the worms can also escape into the surrounding 
soil if it gets too hot. If there are extended periods of hot days 
you might like to give you worms a little shade and make sure 
you keep the soil surrounding their tube moist. 

To use the tubes, add food scraps to one bucket until 
it’s full, then move onto the next one. If you have enough 
buckets, by the time you get back to the first one, the worms 


will have eaten the food down and there will be room to 
put more food on top. The worms will gradually distribute 
the organic matter through the garden bed, continually 
improving the soil to give you fabulous, healthy plants. 


If you are planting something new, take the broken- 
down matter from the worm tubes and dig it in to the 
planting holes of the new bed – shake out as many worms 
as you can first, but don’t worry if you move a few because 
they will keep reproducing. 


The best things to add to your tube are: 


most fruit and vegetable scraps 
pulp from the juicer 

cooked vegies and beans 

tea leaves and coffee grounds 
crushed/ground eggshells 


shredded newspaper and cardboard, 
moisten it before adding 
lawn clippings in small quantities, weeds, 


leaves and small garden clippings. 


What not to put in: 

@ citrus fruit skin, onion, garlic or chillies in big 
quantities — a little is okay. 

© meat and dairy products 

Ф bread or pasta 

@ fats or oils. 


Although the food waste problem in Australia might seem 
pretty huge and hard to tackle, we can all start by making 
some little changes. 

We have covered lots of ideas here for you to try but 
remember that you don’t need to do them all at once — even 
one little change will add up to make a big difference over time. 
Good luck Food Waste Warriors — You can be the change! 
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THE COOP 


HETHER you already have 

chickens or you're considering 
getting chickens, in this article I pop 
together an eclectic range of top tips to 
keep in mind whilst on (or embarking 
on) your chicken keeping journey. 


TYPE OF CHOOK FOR YOU 
Think ahead before you buy your 
chickens and decide what you want 
from them, the space you have, and 
your climate. 

Are you wanting lots of eggs, pets 
for children, garden companions to help 
with clearing and bug removal? Or an 
all-rounder? This will be important 
because some breeds are better egg 
layers than others, some have more 
flighty personalities, and some breeds 
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Make sure your coop is weather and predator proof. 


CHOOKS 101 FOR SUCCESS 


Here is a timely collection of wisdom from ЕС longtime chook guru, Claire Bickle 
from from Turrbal and Jagera Country in Brisbane. What Claire doesn’t know about 
chooks... well actually, there’s always something new to learn. And that's part of 
what makes chook keeping so addictive, and rewarding, and fascinating. 


are better at scratching and clearing 
garden locations than others. 

Your climate can also play a big role 
in chook breed choices. Certain breeds 
do better in tropical climates than other 
breeds and the same goes for cooler 
locations. 


PREDATORS 
When choosing your housing, think 
t 


ده 


about whether you're looking 
moveable tractors, a stationary coop and 
run, or a bit of both. The top tip here 

is: whatever you choose make sure it’s 
weather and predator proof. 

Predators come in the form of: 
foxes, dogs, wild cats, birds of prey, carpet 
snakes/ pythons, venomous snakes and 
goannas/lace monitors. Small aviary 


wire, solid night house floors, double 
wire around run yards and wire across 
the yard roof area are all things that 
will help prevent predators getting 
access to your poultry. Or you could 
get a shepherd dog — a Maremma. 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE 
Clean pens and yards are essential. Do 
a seasonal clean out of night houses, 
nesting boxes and even the soil in 

the run. Scraping off the top layer of 
soil in their run and popping it into 
the compost heap is a great way to 
manage the pest load (intestinal worm 
eggs) on the ground. Cleaning out 
nesting boxes and floors will keep 
external parasite populations in check 
such as, lice and mites. 


I have found using hemp bedding 
really successful in preventing issues in 
the first place. Put highly scented plants 
such as scented geraniums, wormwood, 
lavender, rosemary and lemon grass into 
your nesting boxes and floors of the 
night house to act as a repellent. 


A BALANCED FEED - WHAT CAN | 
FEED MY CHOOKS? 

Chickens and really, all poultry, need a 
balanced diet of vitamins, carbohydrates 
and minerals. Supply them with a 
balanced poultry feed based on grains, 
protein and shell grit. They will also 
need access to greens. This can be done 
by allowing them to free range or grow 
greens yourself to feed to them. 

Consider, comfrey, dandelion, 
fenugreek, lucerne, silver-beet, pigeon 
pea, subtropical spinaches, burdock and 
more. Clean fresh cool water is a must 
at all times. 

For extra protein give your poultry: 
meal worms, tinned fish, chopped 
boiled eggs, parsley and pumpkin 
pepitas. Don’t feed your chooks 
anything that is rotten and be aware of 
poisonous plants in your garden if they 
are free ranging. 


HAVE А STOCKMAN'S EYE 

Visit your chickens daily and do a bit 
of cathartic chook watching. This 

way you get to know your flock and 
will notice quickly any differences in 
behaviour and appearance. Seeing and 
addressing a problem swiftly will give 
you better success in remedying the 
issue. Whether it be an illness, bullying, 
parasite problem or something else. 
Handle your chooks, check under their 
feather for lice and mite, what are their 
droppings looking like? 


CHICKENS DON'T LIKE THE HOT - 
SUMMER HEAT ALERT 

If you know we are heading for some 
extreme temperature be at the ready 
with frozen bottles of water to pop 
onto water tubs to keep the water they 
are drinking cool. Freeze fruit and 
vegetables such as corn on muffins trays 
to give a cold treats. Have electrolytes 
and or cold watermelon on hand. 


Shade, airflow and cool water are all 
critical during heatwaves. And be prepared 
to bring an overheated chook inside in a 
box to a dark room with air con. 


MOULTING HAPPENS 

Are your chooks looking all moth- 

eaten? When chickens lose half or all 
their feathers, this is called moulting. It 

is a normal yearly activity that usually 
happens in autumn, but it can also happen 
in summer. Some breeds and some birds 
in particular may lose more feathers than 
others. New feathers will grow, and it is 


Visit your chickens daily. Claire does. 


pemg 


Clean materials in nesting boxes help. 
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ideal to up the amount of protein in their 
diet while this is happening. 


WHY AREN'T MY CHICKENS LAYING? 
Age of chook, as laying life will vary. 
Breed of chook, some lay more than 
others. Illness. Broodiness, chooks will 
stop laying when broody. Egg bound. 


Lack of nutrition — in particular protein. 


Lack of water. Stress due to bullying, 
overcrowding and weather. Or are they 
hiding their eggs from you if they are 


free ranging? 


NEW CHOOKS/SPACE 
And yes — you may need to go to the 
vet. Always quarantine new chooks for a 


Some breeds are better egg layers than others. 
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week before introducing them to existing 
chooks. This is just a safety precaution 

to make sure they aren’t harbouring any 
parasites or illnesses that they could pass 
onto your existing birds. Each chicken 
will need a minimum of one square 


metre of space in a yard and 30 squar 
cm to roost at night. More is better. as 


overcrowding comes with a 

issues such as bullying, illness. and 
Finally, yes — you may need to t 

your chook to the vet. This is 

you need to consider when embarking 


on your chook Кее 


you may keep and deserve to be gn 


t} } t tr 
the best tr 


Beau hanging out with the breeds in a shady coop. Make sure your chickens have shade. 


JILLS HOW Т0 


The warm milk in the milking billy that’s just had 
lemon juice added and is separating. 


WA а, breeze 
Curd cheese is the easiest, quickest, and most forgiving cheese to make in 
the home kitchen. Our wise owl, Jill Redwood on Gunnai Kurnai Country 


at Goongerah in East Gippsland, explains that if you can get some fresh- 
squeezed goat or cow milk, and have a lemon tree, you're set. 


HIS IS AN incredibly versatile different components can change with quickly (within a week), I haven’t ever 

cheese that suits both sweet and time, temperature, and different stresses. bothered sterilising everything. Normal, 
savoury uses. Adding acidity creates the Processed, shop-bought, homogenised milk everyday clean bowls and strainers seem 
soft curds which separate from the watery has lost what it takes. But if there’s no to do the job well. 
whey and when drained, become the other option, you can add half а teaspoon Okay, let’s start with two litres 
cheese — soft, fluffy and delicious. of calcium chloride to give it a boost. of milk and depending on the size 

Fresh milk is best for curd cheese. As this cheese is made quickly and variety you have, four to five 

Milk is an amazing chemical factory and (same day or overnight) and consumed lemons. Heat the milk to baby-bath 
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temperature, around 30 degrees Celsius. 
It can go a little either way but if it’s 
too cold or too warm the curds won’t 
form, will be grainy or give a rubbery 
texture. Until you get the hang of the 


“Fresh milk is best for curd cheese. Milk is 
an amazing chemical factory and different 
components can change with time, 
temperature, and different stresses.” 


Pousti gentty intoa 


“theese cloth lined sieve to 
drain a bit. 


temp, use a thermometer. I use the 
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finger temp testing method now, and it 
seems to work. 

Pour the juice of a couple of lemons 
into and around the warm milk. Then 
slowly move the liquid about with a 


spoon. Nothing too vigorous or it 


can break up the soft curds forming. 
Goats’ milk curds are softer than cows’, 
that’s why goat milk cheeses are more 
commonly soft or semi-soft. 

Leave it sit for a minute for the 
citric acid to do its thing. Then add a 


Hanging the 


d to drai 
сиг оа Я Undoing the cloth 
Л Š > A hours later. 


bit more juice until you see the milky 
whey become clear. At this stage, I let it 
sit for a few minutes while I set up a fine 
sieve over a bowl, or cheese cloth, or any 
fine, loose cotton material, in a colander 
over a bowl. 

Gently pour or lift the curds with a 
slotted spoon, into the cloth or sieve and 
let it drain. After 30 minutes to an hour, 
when the whey has drained enough for 
you to gather the cloth up, tie and hang 
it to drain. This can be overnight or for 
three to five hours depending on how 
soft or firm you want this cheese. You 
can also give it a gentle squeeze at the 
top to hurry it up or even stick it under 
a weight to press more liquid out. I 
prefer the softer, fluffy curd cheese but 
others might like it drier. 

Those familiar with fresh goat’s milk 
will know that it doesn’t taste like a billy 
goat. Both the milk and the curd cheese 
are mild tasting and complement sweet 
fillings like banana or jam on bread. 

It’s also fantastic with salads and mixed 
through pasta. 

The lemon doesn’t dominate this 
cheese. The whey that’s drained off has 
a fresh citrus flavour though. It’s full of 
nutrients and protein so don’t pour it 


down the sink. It has many uses from 


The finished cheese on a wee platter of fruit. 


fermenting foods to baking. 
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waliz’s secret lookout, 


and chocolate lilies 
i flowering. 


After two decades writing to you from her conservation property in central 
Victoria on on Dja Dja Wurrung Country, Liz Ingham takes you on one last tour 
of the place and bids farewell at the gate. 


HESE have been The True 


Confessions of a Weekend Hippie. 


For 20 years you have joined me to play 
in the garden, shape mud into buildings 
and watch wildlife. You have sat with 
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me on the verandah in summer, loose- 
limbed in the heat on those long days 
when the thrum of insects dulls all 
surface thoughts. 

You have stood in my kitchen in 


Autumn, stuffing the last of the basil 
into jars of skinned tomatoes, preserving 
drum ticking as it warms. You have 
cycled with me on the Limestone Track 
on a still day in winter, low sun on the 


satiny new Yellow Gum skin, cockies 
overhead strewing leaves on the path. 

You have walked with me on the 
ridge track on a windy day in wattle, 
mosses and lichens, woolly hat, hands 
in pockets. Past the view where the 
tree tops boil and dance, past the lone 
crimson spider orchid. Drop down 
a spur to the secret lookout and stop; 
in stillness, sense a whole landscape 
quickening. 

You have sat with me quietly at 
dusk in Spring until the unmistakable 
silhouette of a tuan appears. Lithe and 
strong, fluffy tail, pointy face, fast. She 
is poised beneath a branch like gravity is 
just a theory when her children emerge 
— one, two, three. 

You have stood by in the 
food garden over the years until I 
experimented my way into a method for 
growing vegies beneath gum trees. And 
I'm pretty sure you have plumbed up old 
bathtubs into drainable wicking beds of 
your own, because I can’t find them at 
the tip any more. 


This is what Liz wanted to write about. 


AN ARCHIPELAGO OF party, a very shy reader said I taught her to professional colleagues, my other world 


EARTH GARDENERS 

I have written to you, a largely 
anonymous reader; rarely will Earth 
Gardeners introduce themselves. 

The first time was at Flinders Street 
Station, a reader who said she knew I 
would laugh when she called me out in 
the crowd, and she was right. Once at a 


play ‘rich-in’, the life appreciation game, 
at a time when she needed it. Once at 
a Clydesdale cricket match, once in the 
hardware store, once at a market. 

The central conceit of this column 
has stayed true all these years: when the 
work-week ends, I hang up my well- 
cut camouflage and go off-grid. To my 


is hidden not only in plain sight, but in 
mag racks and libraries across the nation. 
Mind you, I sort of blew the gaff 
the time I expounded my theory that 
corporate men’s slavery to fashion was 
contributing to climate change, because 
we all have to crank up the aircon so 
they can wear suits and covered shoes on 


“You have walked with me on the ridge track 
on a windy day іп wattle, mosses and lichens, 
woolly hat, hands in pockets. Past the view 
where the tree tops boil and dance, past the 
lone crimson spider orchid.” 
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А tuan family in their nesting box home. 
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hot days instead of sleeveless frocks and 
strappy heels like sensible women, tra la. 
But I’ve always written to you, 
an archipelago of Earth Gardeners 
connected by a way of thinking. I’ve 
told you a version of my life — not 
exactly fictionalised, with the edges 
bevelled off — but I’ve never had to 


explain myself to you because you get it. 


We share something. 
So what now? IfI build with mud 
and there’s no one there to read it... 


THE COLUMN THAT GOT AWAY 
When I got the news about Earth 
Garden ending, I was up a hill with the 
Mammal Survey Group of Victoria — а 
group of roving citizen scientists that 
anyone with an interest in wildlife 

can join. They camp out on different 
properties of a weekend with their cool 
equipment. If you join them, you'll 
come here one day. 

For some reason I flicked open 
my emails, and seeing Alan’s name 1 
expected the usual due date for the 
column and a tiny insight into his 
adventures with Judith in remote 
Western Australia. 

For once I was going to meet the 
deadline! I had composed the whole 
piece in my head during two weeks 
walking the Grampians Peaks Trail. All 
about DIY light-weight meals for long 
distance walks. Sprouting mung beans 
in the pack, dehydrated caramelised 
onions, photos, a joke, everything. 

I would show a zucchini’s journey 
from seed, to plant, to fruit, to steamer, 
to dryer, to campsite dinner, which but 
for Alan’s selfish decision to dedicate his 
life to Aboriginal financial sustainability, 
and this sentence just veered towards an 
unflattering perspective didn’t it? 

Next morning we chose a new 
nesting box to monitor with a wildlife 
camera from day one, to see how the 


arboreal residents react to a ‘tree hollow’ 


suddenly appearing in the landscape. 
Which gave me an idea. 


2 


РРА 


Д 


Vegies – Liz loves them. 


Why don’t you join me on this 
journey? ГЇЇ post videos from the 
nesting box online. Come say hello 
in the comments, link me to what you 
are doing, and move towards a two- 
way conversation. 


THANK YOU 

Thank you Earth Garden and Earth 
Gardeners. It’s been quite the journey; 
truly a privilege. Let’s keep in touch, hey. 
• Youtube: Lockon Liz 

• Instagram: lockon_liz_ingham 
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REPOSSESSING 


Here is a true, and highly personal, story written by senior Karrajarri 
and Yawuru Traditional Owner, Trudi Ridge of Broome. Trudi’s powerful 
story is an inspiration and a beacon of hope. 


VE you ever been drowning 
in a mountain of debt, had 
creditors calling you (daily) and been 
receiving mail that you wouldn’t open 
(because you knew you couldn’t pay the 
bills that were inside that envelope)? 
Have you ever stopped talking to 
your family and friends, and hid how 
you were feeling because the truth of 
what was happening to you (financially) 
was too much for you to deal with? 
Trust me — you're not alone. That 
was me. 
One afternoon I came home to 
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a letter stuck on my door — they were 
going to repossess my house. 

Have you ever felt so desperate, 
despondent, defeated, and thought you 
could never get out of the cycle of debt 
that has crept up on you? That’s where 
I was on that day. I couldn’t pay any of 
my bills. As far as I was concerned, it 
was all over. 

This was about five years ago. I made 
two telephone calls that day that would 
change my life. One was to my bank; the 
other to the National Debt Helpline*. 
The bank told me they were going to 


repossess my house. The National Debt 
Helpline told me to contact a financial 
counsellor or a financial capability worker 
in my home town. 

Yep. Didn’t make me happy — what 
sort of advice was that?! 

I called the not-for-profit organisation; 
made an appointment, and met a 
financial capability worker (poor fella). 

I was angry, I was hurt ...1 didn’t like 
being there, and I didn’t like telling him 
what was going on in my life (trust me: 
he knew how I was feeling!). 

He went and got a financial 


Trudi Ridge is a senior Karrajarri and Yawuru Traditional Owner from the Broome region. 


counsellor to come and meet with me 
(and if the truth be known, I was not 
very nice to him either!). Basically, 

I didn’t care anymore. In my head, 
Га lost my house and I didn’t have 
anywhere to go. I hated the world 
(and them). 


As a single mum to one, all I ever 


wanted was a roof over my head and to be 


safe. That’s really all I had ever wanted. 
Like everyone, I wanted my own 

home — my own, safe place. Nothing 

flash, just a roof over our heads, I just 

needed us both to be safe. For me 

it wasn’t about the ‘Great Australian 

Dream’. It was because Га spent my 


early childhood growing up in a Home’ 


(and that’s a story for another day). 

I had left school reasonably young, 
so in my late teens and early 20s I would 
take any job ... sometimes three jobs to 
make ends meet. I saved and saved and 
saved, and eventually I had enough for a 
deposit and bought a house (well; I got a 


“J made two telephone 


calls that day that would 
change ту life. Qne was 


lo my bank, the other 
to the National Debt 
Jhe bank told 
me they were going vo. 
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лето 7: 


Trudi is met with wild applause by a huge conference room full of financial counsellors after being presented with an award 
by the WA Minister for Communities, Ms Simone McGirk. Trudi’s ‘Recognition of Excellence’ Award was in her role as a financial 
capability worker at two Broome agencies, including Bush Money Mob where she has been a volunteer for nearly two years. 


mortgage). As time went on, the jobs paid 
more and the financial stability was greater. 

Eventually I felt financially stable 
enough to grow my family. It was still 
difficult because I was still on my own. 
But I was paying the bills and I knew 1 
could provide a good home for children 
who had been through a similar childhood 
to what I had known. My foster children 
will always be part of our family. 

Fast forward ... I’m in my late 40s. 
Life should have been good. But things 
change. I changed professions; I wasn’t 
earning money like I used to earn. 
Everything changed (and I thought it 
should have got better and easier). The 
kids grew up and I was on my own. 
Little did I know, one day it was about 
to get worse ... much worse. 

And that’s the day I made those two 
phone calls that changed my life. 

I am a very proud, very strong single 
mother. It has always been hard for 
me to ask for help from my family (or 
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very 
messy, very ugly situation. It wasn’t easy. 
It was one of the hardest things I had to 
do (ever) and trust me Га survived some 
pretty horrible times in my life. 

I had to be honest about my 
finances; І had to be honest about my 
financial failings and I had to be honest 
with myself. 

My financial counsellor gave me a 
way forward. It wasn’t a way out — it was a 
plan we developed together to share with 
everyone I owed money to, to get myself 
out of a horrible debt situation. 

It took months. 

We did it. I was (reasonably) debt 
free. I didn’t lose my house and we 
developed a budget to pay off my debts. 

Fast forward. I understood the need 
to develop a budget, my understanding 


of developing a budget (my financial 
literacy) improved and I eventually 
became a financial capability worker 
myself. I started to help my mob who 
were in the same situation as I had been. 
I applied for a scholarship to become a 
financial counsellor — and was successful. 
I’m now studying to be a financial 
counsellor. If I can get out of the worst 
possible debt, I know anyone can. 
Conclusion. It’s not easy. It’s 
probably going to be the hardest thing 
you ever do. Don’t ever be too shame 
to ask for help, because if you can ask 
for help, like me — you might be able to 
get yourself out of an ugly situation, get 
back on track and live your life without 
a fear of the financial debts in your life. 


*The National Debt Helpline number is 
1800 007 007; or visit their website at: 
www.ndh.org.au where you can use their 
new chat function for live chat with a 


financial counsellor. 


Jwesgate 


Gael and Steve Kennedy are WWOOF hosts operating a truffle 
business with their extended family in Harolds Cross near 
Braidwood, on Ngarigo Country in NSW. Here they describe 
their delightful farming enterprise and how wwwoofing fits in. 


N ELVESGATE FARM, near 

historic Braidwood NSW, about 
an hour from Canberra, our family-run 
business has grown and harvested black 
truffles since 2010. Beneath a hectare 
of oak trees, we produce certified 
organic and biodynamic black truffle, 
sold in many of the top restaurants 
in Sydney and NSW. We also have a 
biodynamic fruit orchard, vegetable 
garden, and 100 acres with cattle. 

Previously we used organic 

gardening methods and learnt about 
biodynamics by growing vegies in a 
community garden and our Sydney 
backyard. So we naturally expanded 
these practices on our farm and in the 


Truffles ready for sale. 


truffle paddock once we began working 
with the soil in preparation in 2009-10. 
Biodynamics includes organic 
techniques plus spraying out specific 
preparations made from cow manure, 
silica, clay etc in harmony with moon 
cycles and planetary forces. We use 
a fantastic tree paste to feed and 
strengthen trees, and build compost with 
the addition of specific preparations. 


A LITTLE BIT ABOUT TRUFFLES 

We grow black truffle, (called Périgord 
truffle if found in the wild), the fruiting 
body from a specific form of fungi (Tiber 
Melanosporum), which unlike mushrooms, 
grow underground connected to the roots 
of their host trees, living in a symbiotic 
hard-working relationship! 

Over the past 20 to 30 years truffles 
have been cultivated in Europe, and 
recently here in Australia, especially in 
the Manjimup region in WA, in northern 
Tasmania and the Canberra region. 

As truffles have a short harvest 
period (from the end of June to end 
of August) we are always in need of 
WWOOFers in the lead up to the 
season to prepare for hunting, and after 
the season to cultivate and reinoculate 
the trees with fresh truffle spores. We 
are training our 18-month-old Labrador, 
Billy, to detect the scent of ripe truffle, 
sometimes just on the surface, or as deep 
as 30 cm. We carefully dig up, clean 
and grade them ready for transport 
to Sydney. They can be as small as 10 
grams or as large as 300 grams, and they 
retail at around $3 per gram. Truffles 
are typically expensive as they are hard 


Ата 


Harvesting truffles at Elvesgate. 


to grow and find, plus have an amazing 
aroma that cannot be replicated by any 
other ingredient. 


THE FUTURE 

There are many products labelled as 
including truffle (cheese, oil, pasta sauce 
etc) but if the list of ingredients includes 
the word ‘aroma’ this is a chemical 
concoction designed to mimic the true 
truffle scent. Beware of paying for 
beautifully packaged imitation products 
rather than the real thing! 

The fact is fresh truffle loses its 
elusive qualities after about two weeks. 
At Elvesgate we've been experimenting 
with developing new products using 
techniques that can preserve the scent 
for longer periods and then looking 
at creating interesting new customer 
driven products. What is important 
to us however, is to maintain the 
integrity of our organic and biodynamic 
certification and the principle of high- 
quality natural food. 

WWOOFers enjoy being part of 
our experimentation process, trialling 
ideas and testing the truffle. So foodies 
and chefs are very welcome to be part 
of our wwoofing journey. 


• See wwoof.com.au for more 
information about wwoofing 
opportunities around Australia. 
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HAIR. SHAMPOO 


A mortar and pestle and a flower: bingo. 


Nev Sweeney from St Clair in NSW on Darug Country, goes all home- 
scientist in a shower experiment with flower-based shampoo. 


HE WATER from our spa/bath, 

which is where the shower is and 
thus where we wash our hair, goes directly 
to the banana circle so I am always on the 
lookout for hair cleaning products that lack 
any of the chemical nasties found in many 
commercial hair shampoos. 

Imagine my surprise though, when 

I saw on a website (India.com) that you 
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can use hibiscus flowers as a hair shampoo! 
This was the first I have heard of it, but 
the idea sounded pretty good as, according 
to the website: “This mixture will not 
only clean your hair but will also treat 
dandruff and hair fall. Hibiscus also seals 
the hair cuticles and helps in detangling 
your hair. Your hair will be super soft and 
moisturised. Winner!” 


I have since seen ‘Hibiscus Flower 
Extract’ mentioned in such glowing 
terms as an ingredient in herbal hair 
washes and as it turns out we have 
a decent sized camellia shrub in our 
front garden. So free, environmentally 
friendly hair wash? I had to give it a go! 

The instructions for use were 
pretty sketchy and I was not sure 


Nev had a camellia bush handy. 


exactly how many hibiscus flowers 
would be required for a hair wash. As 
it happened the one flower that I had 
worked out pretty well for my short 
hair, but if you had long hair I suspect 
two to three flowers might be needed 
per wash. To prepare the flower I 
removed the petals and placed them in 
our small mortar and pestle, added a 


bit of water (probably 20 to 30 ml) and 
then mulched them up with the pestle. 
It didn’t tale that long to prepare 
my hibiscus shampoo, so I climbed in 
the shower, wet my hair down and then 
grabbed a handful of hibiscus (goo? 
slime?) shampoo and applied it to my 
hair. I must say it was not the most 


pleasant of experiences. It seemed to 


make my hair clag (technical term) 
together. I was able to rub it through 
fairly well and then I washed it all off. 
It was a bit disconcerting when a 
lump of hibiscus goo, which was on the 
back of my neck and I didn’t realise it, 
proceeded to slide from its hiding place, 
down my back, down onto my left leg 
and thence to the floor. Interesting. 
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seem ta have done a reasonable fob and my Лай did 


bald spot à lustrous Aline. 


Anyway, this caused me to look 
at the floor of the spa and the reddish 
lumps scattered around, making it look 
like a scene from ‘Psycho’! 

It wouldn’t have been as much 
of an issue but Linda had spent 
considerable time and effort that day 


Nev says the hibiscus ‘goo’ 
was slimy but effective. 
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making the spa bath all spick and span. 
So rather than re-do ‘Psycho’ for real, I 
washed as much as I could down to the 
banana circle and then pulled out the 
rest to compost. 

In fact, once my hair dried the 
hibiscus flower shampoo did seem to 


have done a reasonable job and my 
hair did feel fresh and clean, plus 
on top of that it gave my bald spot 
a lustrous shine. So the hibiscus 
shampoo was worth using for that 
alone! If you have access to some 
hibiscus flowers, give it a go! 


Celery leaves taste like celery, but stronger. 


ү 


ан 


Јо Roberts*, who lives in northern Tasmania оп Letteremairrener country, 

has been one of our witty regular writers in recent years. Here Jo looks at 

the changing trends in growing over the past 50 years, as she teaches us 
some tips and tricks to get more vegie-bang for our garden-buck. 


S EARTH GARDEN turns 50 

and I turn 51, my thoughts turn 
to one of the biggest changes I have 
seen in gardening in Australia over the 
last 50 years, which has been the shift 
to very intensive gardening in whatever 
tiny spaces are available, whether that’s a 
courtyard, along the driveway, or pots on 
the balcony of the shared rental house. 

The days of the cheap bush block 


and the quarter-acre backyard are pretty 


much over, and making the most of 
every inch of garden space is the new 
gardening challenge. In this spirit I 
asked myself the question: Can I get 
more goodies from the garden without 
increasing my grow space? The answer 
is a resounding yes. There is more to 
vegies than hitherto suspected and 
almost every vegie in the garden will 


yield up extra edible goodness. 


LEGUMES: Broad beans and peas: eat 
the leaves. Put them in salads and stir 
fries. Choose the new leaves towards 
the top. The flowers are also edible. 
Broad bean leaves taste like broad beans 
and pea leaves taste like peas! 

ROOT VEGETABLES: radish and 
turnip tops (leaves) are very nutritious 
and delicious. Put them in your soup, 
or add the little baby leaves to your salad 
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The leaves of broccoli and 
cauliflower are edible. 


“The days of the 
cheap bush block 
and the quarter- 
acre backyard 
are pretty much 
over, and making 
the most of every 
inch of garden 
space is the 

new gardening 
challenge. 
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Pea flowers are also edible. 


(turnip greens can be quite spicy unless 
cooked, so do a taste test). The green 
seed pods are hot and crunchy and the 
flowers are also edible. Throw the seed 
pods in a salad for a crunchy surprise, or 
pickle them for a different texture. 
CARROTS: the green, feathery leaves 
of carrots are earthy and sometimes a 
little bitter. Try them and see what you 
think. What would you pair them with? 
They can be a substitute for a parsley 
garnish, and make a good pesto. They 
are good wilted or snipped up raw in a 
salad. Add some roasted carrots as well, 
and toasted sesame seeds. Yum. 


BEETROOT: these leaves are very well 
known for being edible — they turn up 

in many salad mixes. But they cook up 
nicely as well. Throw them in any dish 
where you would use spinach or silverbeet. 


SWEET POTATO: the leaves of the 
sweet potato are just as nutritious as the 
tubers. When cooked they taste similar 
to spinach. Try adding garlic, ginger, 
onion, coconut milk, red curry paste and 
the sweet potato itself for a delicious 
curry. 


GREENS: rocket, both common rocket 


„ Turnip tops (leaves) are 
^ hutritious and delicious. 
уҹ 1 p» 


and wild rocket, have edible seed pods. 
Pick them green and throw them in 
salads. Their flowers are also edible. 
CELERY: celery leaves taste like celery, 
but stronger. If they are too strong for 
your taste, put them in the stock pot. I 
dry and crumble celery leaves, and add 
them to soups to give a celery flavour 
when I have no celery. 


PARSLEY: the root looks like a parsnip, 
and tastes a little like a celery/parsnip 
cross. Roast it, throw it in soups. These 
roots are good reasonably young, the 
size of a small carrot. This is a good 
solution if you have dozens or hundreds 
of self-sown parsley plants coming up all 
over the garden. 

BRASSICAS: the leaves of broccoli and 
cauliflower are edible. Eat them young 
in stir fries. Sometimes broccoli plants 
will begin to go to seed before heading 
up properly. Cut that flower head off 
immediately and stir-fry it for lunch, 
with some of the small broccoli leaves 
for extra brassica goodness. 
CABBAGES: if your cabbages failed to 
heart up, harvest the whole plant and 
slice it thinly for soup. 


ALLIUMS: I learned this one many 
years ago from EG gardening maven 
Jackie French: garlic leaves taste like 
garlic, and can be snipped into any 
dish like chives. I think garlic leaves 
are best a little bit cooked, briefly 
sautéed before folding them into the 
scrambled eggs, for instance. 
ONIONS: the green tops of onions 
are edible, with a flavour more pungent 
than a spring onion. The secret is to 
use young and tender onion leaves, and 
leave enough for the plant to continue 
growing. Chop the leaves into thin 
rounds with scissors and add them 

to egg dishes, aoli, dips and stir fries. 
Onion flower heads are also edible. 
Snip the little flowers off into any dish 
that needs a gentle hint of onion. 


CUCURBITS: cucumbers — every 
single cucumber that you save for seed 
will give you at least a hundred seeds, 
but you only need about four plants 
a year. What to do with the extra 
seeds? Plant them in a tray and eat 
the cucumber sprouts as nutritious, 
crunchy microgreens. The tiny new 
leaves at the end of cucumber vines 
are technically edible, as are all parts 
of the cucumber plant, but I find 
cucumber leaves quite bitter. 

Tender new pumpkin leaves and 
pumpkin shoots, on the other hand, 
are mild, if spiky. Their spikes wilt 
away during cooking, and these are 
good in stir fries. 

FRUIT: last we come to lemon 
leaves. The young leaves of lemon 
plants are fragrant with the essence of 
lemon oils. Crush them gently and 
add them to dishes that want a hint of 
lemon. Like bay leaves, lemon leaves 
are sturdy enough to withstand long 
cooking, then you can fish them out 
before you serve up, or you can snip 


Straight into the wok: super-nutritious greens from nowhere. 


them finely and use them like kaffir lime 


leaves. Little curls of lemon skin peeled 
off with a vegetable peeler will leave a 
stronger essence of lemon in your slow 
cooked dishes. 

Finally, any edible parts of vegetables 
that you don’t find palatable can go in 
the stock pot. Keep a tub in the freezer 
and add vegie leaves throughout the 
week to cook up into delicious vegetable 
stock. There are so many more fruits and 
vegetables that have extra edible uses, and 


I haven’t even started on the medicinal 
possibilities. I invite you to take a look 
around around your garden and do some 
research to discover every last edible 
skerrick of food that could go in your belly 
instead of the compost, and let’s celebrate 


the tiny but mighty victory garden. 


* Jos blog address: keep up with Jo’s 
further adventures and get more of the 
same kind of content: alltheblueday. 
blogspot.com. 
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with Jackie French 


lushy is the simplest 
of homemade candles – 
but has its imitations. 


Our luminous treasure, Jackie French lives on Dhurga and Allelluin land of the Yuin nation 
at Majors Creek in NSW. For Jackie's final contribution to EG - after decades of unbroken 
writing — she goes back to basics to remind us of techniques from the early days of EG. 
Or teach us for the first time. The joys of making our own candles are delightful. 


OR ALMOST a decade I 

lived with moonlight, starlight, 
firelight and lanterns: kerosene lanterns, 
then pump up kero ones, then gas 
lanterns that finally were retired when 
we bought our first solar panels and 
electric light. 

But kero and gas cost money, and 
smelled. Candles were free, if you kept 
bees, as we did then, or ate meat and 
saved the fat to boil and let harden on 
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top of the water for clean ‘dripping’. 
Candle making is easy. Making 
wicks is not — or rather, unless it’s well 
made a homemade wick needs to be 
‘trimmed’ often to keep it burning, a 
phrase you often find in old novels. 
The simplest light of all is a “slushy 
lamp’. An emergency slushy can be 
as simple as plaited old cotton towel, 
plaited string, or even thinly plaited 
paper towelling, left to float in used 


cooking oil, dripping or even butter 
placed in an old tin or pottery mug. I’ve 
used a very dry banksia cone in a pot of 
old olive oil. It burned quite well once 
the oil impregnated after a few days. The 
dried stems of mullein plaited reeds or 
rushes have been used in slushies too. 
Slushy lamps, however, flicker, smoke and 
need tending, and the burnt bits of the 
wick need regular snipping off to keep 
burning — the ‘trimming’. 


CANDLE MAKING 

The easier way to make candles is 

with commercial wicks, usually cotton 
tightly plaited, often mixed with paper, 
sometimes impregnated with something 
very slightly flammable, then coated in 


wax to help keep it rigid. There are many 


online suppliers: seek and find.* 

Гуе tried plaiting cotton (not plastic) 
string and dipping it in wax then letting 
it set to increase its rigidity before using it 
as a wick. It wasn’t bad, but needed some 
‘trimming to stay alight. 

My best homemade wick was of 
plaited stringy bark. In late winter-early 
spring, when the clematis blooms and the 
sap is flowing strongly, peel of a long hunk 
of stringy bark. Pull very thin threads from 
the inner bark — not the outer — and plait 
them tightly. Let them dry before using. 
Stringybark sap is flammable, and so are the 
dried inner threads. 

Tightly plaited threads of hemp are 
said to work well once dipped in wax, 
but I haven’t tried them. I’ve never tried 
finely shaved wooden wicks either. 

If your wick burns a deep hole 
in the wax, it’s too small for your 
candle. All candle making needs careful 
experimentation because the melting 
point of waxes varies, as does the heat 
from the wick. A wick is the right size 
when it burns at the same rate as the 
candle melts. 


A DIPPED CANDLE 

This doesn’t need a mould, and was once 
the most home common candle making 
method. Tie several wicks on a long stick 
or even a chopstick. Now tie a small 
stone, piece of metal or anything heavy 
enough to keep the string straight to the 
other end of each wick. 

Now heat beeswax, paraffin wax or 
firm animal or coconut fat just enough for 
it to melt. All have different melting points. 
(Гуе only ever used beeswax). Keep it only 
just warm enough to stay melted. 


Dip wicks in the melt till well coated. 


Remove. Rest the ends of the stick 
between two chairs till the wax sets, then 
dunk again. Repeat. The candles will get 
progressively thicker. Snip off the string 
3cm above the end of each candle and 
use a candle holder to keep your dipped 
candle straight enough to burn. 


their frames are readily available. Roll 
tightly around your wick, says she who 
has never done it, and you have a candle. 
I suspect ‘tightly’ is the operative word 
and melting the sheet slightly will help 
remove gaps and improve burning. 


DUMP AND CLUMP CANDLE 

Find a heatproof wide-mouthed 

container — anything from a decorative 

mug or terracotta to egg shells or an 

old tin (remove sharp edges) or even 

a waxed cardboard milk carton. You 

can also use metal baking containers, 

from ones shaped like a wombat to 

stars placed on a metal or pottery 

surface or even large cake tins that may 

need several wicks. Oil them well and 

whatever they are standing on so the 

candle can be more easily removed. 
Avoid plastic and wood, and glass 

too, unless it’s the thick kind that is used 

to preserve fruit and vegetables. Га 

avoid glass altogether unless you know 

your glass, and are experienced in candle 

making. Also avoid any can or flower 


By experimenting, you can match the ‘burn 
rate’ of your wick to your wax so you're not 
left with a deep well in your candle. 


ROLLED BEE FRAME CANDLE 
The flat sheets of wax beekeepers use in 
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Having fun, and ready to dip again. 


pot that may leak below or at the edges. 
Tie your weighted wick — or wicks 
for a large candle — to a stick as above. 
Balance the stick over the rim of the 
container so the wick/s stand straight 
in the middle. Pour in just melted wax. 
Leave to harden. This may take several 
days. Remove the candle from the mould, 
or leave it in the tin/mug — your choice. 
Trim off the stick, and you have a candle. 


Use scrunched, scavenged three-layer or 
more alfoil to make a mould, or clay for 

а more permanent one. My favourite 
mould is made from a raw potato cut in 
half: carve out an identical shape in each. 
Leave to dry, oil well, then lie the wick 
over one half. Fill with wax; leave to 
harden; remove. Use a little melted wax to 
stick the two halves together. 


Add half a tablespoon of powdered 
turmeric for gold, or cassia, cinnamon, 
cloves or coriander per cup of wax for 
scented brown, or spirulina for green. 
Food colour can be used at a pinch but 
powdered dyes are best. Try a layered 
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candle; wait for the first layer to dry 
then add a contrasting colour. Repeat. 
Layers can be thin or thick. 


Add a few drops when cooling but 
still melted. Natural oils last about 

a year. Artificially scented oils last 
longer. Avoid camphor, clove, tea tree, 
eucalyptus, thyme and any other oil 
which may be toxic if too much is 
inhaled, or to which anyone who is 


likely to use the candle may be allergic. 


Use a boiling water and flour or other 
non-toxic paste to glue on paper 
decoration, dried flowers, lace, bits of 
fabric, braiding etc. Avoid anything 
toxic when burnt, too flammable, or 


that might hiss and spit and cause a fire. 


These days my only handmade 
candles are made with commercial 
wicks, draped into large sea shells filled 
with bees’ wax — I still have a supply 
from our long ago hives. 

The sea shell candles give 
emergency light if needed to find my 
way out to the battery house to sort 


out the problem, but mostly, when we 
want the moon to shimmer in the room 
as well as the sky, they just add loveliness. 

Come to think of it, it’s probably 
time to make some more candles, 
cinnamon scented and wombat shaped 
and coloured perhaps, using my biscuit 
moulds. Every house needs a few 
wombat candles, to remind us that light 
can be fun, homemade, and produced 
from the natural abundance grown and 
harvested around us. 


Any flame, small or not, can burn a person 
or a house down or start a bushfire. Hot 
wax burns, and keeps on burning as long 
as it’s on skin. Keep out of reach of kids, 
adults who lack common sense, and 
animals, and keep candles off flammable 
surfaces. Be wary of curtains or anything 
else that might come in contact with the 
flame. Go very cautiously till you are 
used to handling hot wax. Be careful. 


* If you google the phrase: “Раск 100 Pre 
Waxed Candlewicks For Candle Making” 
there are many suppliers, postage-free, for 
as little as $14 for 100 wicks. 


Dam being built 1979. 


PERMIE JOURNEY 


44 YEARS OF PERMACULTURE 


Bruce Hedge of Newham on Wurundjeri Country in Central Victoria, is EG’s wise elder of 

permaculture. He and his wife Alice Aird have been in the permaculture movement from 

the start. For all these decades Bruce has generously imparted his wisdom to successive 
waves of Earth Gardeners. Now, he looks back on all those decades of creative work. 


T ALL BEGAN in a flat in 

South Yarra, Melbourne in 1977. 
Alice and I had recently married, had 
conventional jobs and lives, and restless 
spirits looking for . . . what? 

One day ABC radio was playing 
in the background, and an interview 
came on with two academics from 
Tasmania talking about their new 
concept called permaculture. Was it the 
first time that word was on the ABC? 
On any program? David Holmgren 
and Bill Mollison changed our lives at 
that moment. We made a decision to 
escape the city and seek a self-sufficient 
lifestyle in the country. The word 
sustainability had yet to be coined! 

We bought four hectares of bare, 
degraded south-facing farm land 80km 
NW of Melbourne in February 1978 (for 
about a year’s average salary!). We learned 


down the track that it was Wurundjeri 


country. We then began what is probably 


the oldest, continually-occupied, 
consciously designed permaculture 
Keyline project in the world. Forty-four 
years later, as Earth Garden closes, we're 
reflecting on our story with a few tips 
and observations for EG readers who 
might be setting out today. A few things 
have changed! 

We drew up an exciting first 
permaculture design, with David and 
Bill’s help, and set to. Water supply 
came first. We went for a dam rather 
than a bore — we were lucky enough 
to get a permit to build a largish dam, 
designed by landscaper and artist Phil 
Gall. It’s beautiful, you can swim in 
it, it provides habitat and is good for 
the soul. You can’t swim in a borehole 
on а hot summer’s day! And, as мете 


becoming increasingly aware, having a 
large body of water for fire fighting is 
very reassuring. 

Га noticed a tall windmill tower 
with a broken head about eight km 
away, and offered to buy it from the 
farmer — he was going to cut it up 
and use the metal to build a shed. We 
transported the 20m tower to our place 
slung between two crane trucks. You 
wouldn’t get away with that today! 
With the help of our friends, we made 
4,000 mudbricks over four months of 
weekends. We had a permit for the 
house, and the slab had been poured 
six months before, but it was going to 
take too long before we could move 
out of the city to our place. In the end 
we used up all the bricks meant for the 
main house to construct two buildings. 
One small, trapezium-shaped ‘battery 
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: SEE 
Tower transportation 1982. 


Wirreanda’s next generation. 


shed’ (which we moved into with no 
plumbing,) and the other a 100 square 
metre general storage shed. 

Off-grid living was exciting under a 
750 watt Australian made Dunlite wind 
generator. We thrived for a few years, 
living with one then two children, and 
a retractable camera repair workbench, 
all in the same single room, with 
toddlers! One night a storm blew up 
the battery bank. ‘Proper’ wind systems 
and solar photovoltaics were impossibly 
expensive then, so a petrol generator was 
sometimes necessary if the wind wasn’t 
blowing. My wind-powered camera 
repair business was almost certainly 
unique globally, for good reasons! It 
needed a stable power supply, so a little 
sadly we joined the grid. Arrival of 
child number three in 1988 forced us to 
look at future accommodation because 
the mudbrick Trapezium we were living 
in was, um ...squeezy. Hahaha. 

The historic local wooden Newham 
primary school with attached teacher’s 
house dating from 1877 was offered, for 
removal costs only by the Education 
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Was once a bare paddock. 


Department. We saved it and moved it 5 
km north to our block the day after our 
daughter was born. Eventually we moved 
into the schoolhouse, with the ghosts of 
ion. A bit 


rıck Cosiness tO 


over 100 years of State ed 


of a shock: from our mud 
freezing through a couple of winters while 


making it almost comfortable. The extra 


space with three kids was great! Slowly 
around us the shelter and habitat belts and 
fruit trees we'd planted were popping their 
heads up in the landscape. We deliberately 
bought a bare block so as not to clear 
trees, now the chain saws work hard at our 
place. You can have too many trees! 

We have learned so much over the 
years, and for our last few paragraphs in 
this wonderful magazine, we'd like to share 
a few thoughts. When looking for land, if 
you have children, try to be on a bus route 
for schools. We fluked that one and it has 
been a boon, for two generations. Saves 
you heaps of time and money. 

Try not to be too far from towns or 
facilities, especially as petrol prices rise. 
Newham has always had a tricky climate 
for growing food. Now there’s climate 


change. We took a long time to adjust 
to the late winter frosts killing plants 
we'd expected to thrive. In retrospect, 
four hectares may be just a bit big. Go 
for less if you can. Ours gets bigger 
every year we get older! 

A permaculture will attract every 
sort of predator. Younger permacultures 
popping up all around us clearly 
demonstrate the best way to protect 
your food supply is to build bird-proof 
cages and put everything inside. Ten 
espaliered fruit trees on dwarf rootstocks 
in a cage are much easier to manage in 
the long term, and don’t need netting 
year after year. Easier to prune and 
harvest. Vegetables in raised beds a 
couple of metres apart are easy to feed 
with compost and mulch and can be 
rotated and managed much easier than 
‘conventional’ garden beds. Archways 
made of wood or metal mesh across the 
beds add space for climbing vines. 

The best thing about permaculture 
living is community. Join local garden and 
environmental groups, like Landcare and 
sustainability groups. Local knowledge is 


super valuable, and down the track you'll 
be sought after for advice! Join the local 
CFA, or SES. Your contribution to local 
community will be treasured. You will 
belong. Мете grateful for the retired 
Treechangers who came here 15 to 20 
years ago with energy, capacity, time and 
money. They breathed new life into 

our community, started the Landcare 
group and made the Macedon Ranges 
Sustainability Group buzz. If your busy 
permaculture working or parenting life 
doesn’t allow for much volunteering 
now, your time will come! Join working 


groups and committees as soon as you сап. 


The older generation needs you. 

We wouldn’t build in mudbrick 
again, even though the little Trapezium 
cottage was the most comfortable house 
we've had. Warm in winter, cool in 
summer. Strawbale is the way to go 
today being super insulated and easy 
to build with — especially in cooler 
climates. We’ve also come full circle 
with our household energy supply. 
With today’s much more efficient 
appliances like heat pumps and LED 


lighting, мете aiming to go off grid 


Dams are better than bores to look at. 


again! As batteries and solar panels 
drop in price, the idea of being fully 
independent is very attractive. The 
tower is still there and Chinese wind 
turbines seem very good value. And the 
wind blows at night! 

Refrigeration is still a challenge 
power-wise. Don’t underestimate your 
need for cool storage when you grow a 
lot of produce. Harvesting and processing 
is a huge part of a permaculture life and 
happens all at once in autumn! Fridges 
and freezers buy you time. We're moving 
to bottling more food today instead of 
freezing, aiming to get by with less fridge 
and freezer space. Finally, the internet 
and especially YouTube has made research 
into sourcing ideas and products so much 
simpler than it was in 1977 when we 
could never have imagined its presence. 
Earth Garden’s incredible legacy has been 
replaced by some wonderful bloggers here 
in Australia. If we all live lighter on this 
wonderful planet, we might just slow and 
halt the climate emergency. 

It’s been 28 years since my first 
column (September 1994: Judith Gray 
and a steam engine on the cover!) in this 


fabulous magazine, and I am incredibly 
grateful for all the experiences I’ve had 
meeting some wonderful characters all 
with their own stories to tell. We've 
been entertained and educated, absorbed 
the knowledge and experience of many, 
many adventurous and wise people, about 
so many topics. Biochar, regenerative 
agriculture, bee keeping, caged gardens, 
fire bunkers, exotic fruit trees, Keyline land 
management, dam building, wwoofers, 
poultry management, composting, 
hugelkultur, renewable energy, tiny houses, 
weaving and on and on. And permaculture 
of course. Thank you to all. 

But, most of all thank you, 
Alan and Judith, for the kind words 
and encouragement. You’ve been a 
wonderful editor. And to Liz, Jackie, 
Rachel, Jill, Julie, Tanya, Brydie, Claire, 
and a couple of blokes, Keith and Gary, 
for a fabulous ride! It’s been a blast, and 
my best wishes to all of you contributors, 
and especially you, the readers. Thank 
you so much. Farewell. 


e You can email Bruce at: bruceahedge@ 


gmail.com. 
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Christina Robberds (left) and Suzie Gatel. 


SAVING TOMORROW'S FOOD 


Brydie Piaf from Newcastle on Awabakal and Worimi Country dips her fingertips 
into jars of magical seed-saving stored energy at the Newcastle Seed library. 


INY dried out seeds, sitting in 

hand; stored energy patiently 
waiting to grow another day. There’s 
something exciting about looking 
through seed collections. All that 
growing potential; the eating, the 
visual splendour to come, therapeutic 
gardening weaving its magic, the 
connection to both where our food 
comes from and to Nature. There’s a 
lot of promise within those carefully 
gathered dried seeds. 

Whether it’s looking through a 
catalogue, sorting your home stored 
collection, or flipping through your local 
seed library — that buzz, doesn’t ever 
seem to fade — seeds are exciting! 

The Newcastle Seed Library 
network certainly thinks so. It’s been 
running since October 2020. More 
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than 1,500 seed packets (edible plants 
and flowers) have been ‘borrowed’. 
Encouraging that enthusiasm is Suzie 
Gately (Manager Libraries and Learning) 
and Christina Robberds (Program 
Facilitator). I’m chatting with Suzie to 
find out more. 


How would you describe the 
Newcastle Seed Library to someone 
who knows how a normal library 
works, but is unfamiliar with the 
seed sharing concept? 


Newcastle Seed Library is like a normal 
library, but for seeds not books. You can 
take home seeds for your garden in the 
same way you would borrow a book. Our 
motto is ‘borrow and grow, harvest and 
return’. While there is no requirement 
that people return seeds, the current level 


of community seed donations has been 
strong enough to enable the expansion of 
the Seed Library. 


Pandemic living has seen an 
increase of interest in growing 
your own food; both as an outside 
activity, and alternative to using 
normal food supply chains. While 
gardening is often a solitary act, 
the seed library encourages a 
deeper connection with community 
ties through the growing and 
sharing of both knowledge and 
seeds. What’s been the most 
enjoyable aspect of starting the 
Newcastle Seed Library? 


It’s very satisfying knowing that the 
Newcastle seed Library is contributing 
to the development of a seed collection 


Seed Collection. 


adapted to local conditions such as 
climate, pests, and soil, which will 
further strengthen the biodiversity and 
food security of our local community. 

More importantly, the community 
connection and sharing of stories 
is what brings joy to the Newcastle 
Libraries team and specifically for 
program facilitator Christina. The 
simple act of planting a seed, tending 
to it, and watching it grow seems to tap 
into a primal connection that we all 
have with Nature. 

People share their delight at 
growing edible plants and flowers from 
seeds either in person at the library 
branches or via the Newcastle Seed 
Libraries Facebook group. This sharing 
connects the community with the cycle 
of life, which is certainly the most 
enjoyable aspect of managing Newcastle 
Seed Library. 


Located on an island off Norway, 
is the Svalbard Global Seed Vault, 
a long-term storage facility built 
to stand against natural and man- 
made disasters. Storing many 

of the world’s seed deep in the 
permafrost, ensuring a global 
future of crop diversity. Here in 
Australia, design plans for the new 
National Seed Bank were revealed 
in 2021. Ona more local level, we 


Donated seeds. 


have a vastly different environment 
for saving seeds and their long- 
term storage — what are the best 
conditions for keeping seed, and do 
you have any top tips for collecting 
seeds of various sizes? 


An investment into a National Seed 
Bank for Australia sounds very exciting. 
To preserve the seeds, they must be 
kept in a cool, dark place, which is why 
housing the Seed Library at Newcastle 
Library branches is great because seeds 
can be kept at a stable temperature. 


Newcastle 
Seed Library 


Newcastle Seed Library. 


While seeds are hardy, they do 
require some care to ensure their 
viability. For example, if you leave them 
in a plastic container on your north- 
facing back verandah for three years, 
they are unlikely to produce any plants 
in your garden. 

Big seeds are the easiest to collect. 
Take the common bean, for example, it 
comes in a handy pod. You can leave 
the pods on the vine, give them a shake 
and once the pods dry enough, you 
will hear the bean seeds inside. Parsley 
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SEED DONATIONS WANTED Я 


Take home ап empty packet. 


After harvest, return some seeds to Wallsend Library 


To share with your community. 


š 


Donation instructions. 


produces a small seed, and the flower 
head can be covered with a stocking tied 
around the stalk to help catch the seeds. 


Having community access to 
dependable locally sourced seed 

is important not only as a grower, 
but also as a keen eater. Where, or 
how, would you like to see the Seed 
Library evolve from here? 


Food security and access to healthy, 
sustainable food is a global issue. 
Newcastle Seed Library plays a role in 
providing locally adapted seeds and the 
opportunity for individual community 
members to grow their own nutritious 
food from the convenience of their own 
home. 

Newcastle Libraries is eager to 
expand its reach across the Local 
Government Area with the addition 
of a new Seed Library planned for 
the Lambton Library branch. It’s also 
pleasing to see that the Digital Library 
has been just as popular for seeds as the 
original Wallsend Library site. 

It’s important that the Seed 
Library continues its role of educating 
and upskilling people to confidently 
grow their own food. We also offer 
workshops, which focus on broad 
gardening skills such as natural pest 
control and native bees, in addition to 


seed saving. These engaging programs 
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Parsley and basil seed. 


enrich and encourage lifelong learning 
and connect library members to Nature. 
A goal of the Seed Library is to 
also build connections with community 
gardens to secure regular seed donations 
and create more awareness. Newcastle 
Libraries has recently formed a 
partnership with Smokva Community 
Garden in Wickham, enabling 
workshops to be run that combine 
theoretical learning with practical 
hands-on experience. 


If you were talking with someone 
keen to start growing, but weren’t 
sure where to begin, what seed 
would you gift them as a growing 
starting point? 


Big seeds are generally easier to grow 
and keep alive and climbing beans are 
a great starting point for beginners as 


it’s fun to watch them grow as a vine 
and put out their tendrils in search of 
something to grasp onto. Sunflowers are 
also a favourite as they grow so tall and 
proud and are so bright and beautiful 
which cheers ир anyone’s day. 


• Want to get involved in both 
community seed saving and growing, 
but not sure where to begin? Start 
local. Throughout Australia there are 
many seed saving groups; all collecting 
and distributing local seeds that are best 
suited for your growing area. If you 
don’t have access to an established group, 
start your own! Whether it’s a curb side 
community library/stall, or an online 
organisation, the storing, swapping, and 
growing of seeds has never been more 
important — seed saving, it really is 
tomorrow's food. 


Guinea fowl keets are 
generally fed turkey 
starter crumble. 


Claire Bickle, our revered chook guru from Turrbal and Jagera 
Country in Brisbane, breaks down the mysteries with her 
voluminous knowledge about all things chook. 


Гуе just been gifted keets (baby guinea fowl) and would 
like (after quarantine) for them to roost with my chickens. I 
have bought some high protein crumble to start but really know 
nothing else. Any tips, big or small, would be appreciated. 


Guinea fowl keets are generally fed turkey starter 
crumbles, which is high protein whilst they are young. At five 
to six weeks you can change over to a chick starter feed and 
at 12 weeks of age move on to a high protein chicken feed. 
Once they are big enough to live with your existing chickens, 


keep them locked in for a few weeks so that they adjust to the 
chicken’s routine and bond to the flock. 

If you let guinea fowl do their own thing right from the start 
they will roost high up in trees and be difficult to retrain to fall 
into line with the chickens. Make sure the ground in the coop or 
yard is keep clean because guinea fowl can succumb to a disease 
called blackhead which comes from chicken’s intestinal caecal 
worm eggs. Wet, dropping-ridden ground will be a breeding 
ground for such parasites. One last point: guinea fowl can be very 
bossy and as they mature they may bully your other poultry. This 
will have to be monitored. 
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It could be just a late summer moult. 


I’m looking for some advice 
please. We've obviously had a lot of 
rain here in SE Queensland lately, and 
our chickens were under cover and out 
of the rain. But the Langshan has lost 
a lot of feathers and looks completely 
scraggly. Could it just be stress related 
to the rain, or something else? Worth a 
trip to the vet? 


A It could be just a late summer 


moult. Most birds will often have a full 
moult as we head into autumn as the 
daylight hours shorten and regrow a 
new batch of feathers before the onset 
of winter. Stress can definitely have an 
effect too. 

I would increase the protein in their 
diet to help with the feather regrowth. 
Tinned fish (tuna, salmon, sardines), 
meal worms, chopped boiled eggs. After 
excessive rain, make sure their pens, night 
houses and nesting boxes are clean and 
dry and any soiled or damp bedding 


removed and replaced. 
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Can chickens get sick from eating 
excessive amounts of long grass? 


A Yes. Obstructions can occur and 


cause impacted crops. This may or may 
not be easily remedied and vet treatment 
will probably be required, even possibly 
surgery. To avoid this occurring, 
maintain grass species that your chickens 
have access to that are tall and straggly. 
This is to reduce the incidence of 
ingestion of long pieces of grass blades. 


Can you tell me why my chickens 
would stop drinking? Their water is 
always available and kept clean and fresh. 


A There’s a variety of possible 


reasons that might, or appear to stop 
them drinking from their set up 
drinkers. It could be container choice. 
Metal for example can heat up easily if 
in the sun, making the water too hot 


to drink. Plastic (depending on type 
of plastic) may be leaching chemicals 
into the water, affecting taste. Depth 
and volume of water can also affect the 
water temperature, possible pollutant 
build up and taste. 

Even chemicals in the tap water such 
as fluoride and chlorine may be turning 
them off drinking it. Maybe try rainwater. 
Placement of the drinker can have a 
bearing too for example if it’s too exposed 
a site. Try having multiple water stations 
with more coverage. Or lastly, have they 
found another source of water (pond, 
bucket?) if they are free ranging? 


Do you remove nesting boxes 
when your hens are not laying because 
they are moulting? The reason I ask is 
because I have two hens who are moulting 
and scratching all the hay out of the boxes. 
Then one hen who doesn’t lay — but likes 
to perch on the edge of the boxes at night 
and obviously poops in the nesting boxes — 
makes a big mess. Help. 


Moulting shouldn’t affect 
scratching levels but maybe they are 
looking for more protein whilst they 
are regrowing their new feathers? Га 
suggest having straw elsewhere for 
them to scratch through and maybe 
increase the protein in their diet by 
giving them some mealworms. 

You really don’t want your 
chickens to ever be roosting on the 
nesting boxes at night, for the obvious 
reason. They will poo into the boxes 
and then the following morning, the 
hens will lay their eggs in the soiled 
nesting boxes. Try to make it difficult 
for them to be roosted on and try 
providing better roosting spots at 
various heights within the night house. 


Why does this egg have 
white dots on it? Is my hen lacking 
something? 


Going by the image this is called 
calcium deposits and it can be caused 
by a defective shell gland, excessive 
calcium in the diet or even something 
as simple as a disturbance during 
eggshell formation. It will usually 


rectify itself. If it doesn’t, maybe 


reduce the amount of shell grit they 


may have in the feed. Speckled eggs can be a temporary problem. 


I have had chooks for over ten 
years on this site but have had three 
snakes in the past couple of months. I 
have never had them before, so I need to 
re-mesh, or reinforce the chook house/ 
enclosure. Would an aperture of 5 cm 
be enough? Or should I go smaller... 
it’s a large enclosure. I will be leaving 
the existing wire in place. 


You really need aviary wire 
that is 1.28cm in aperture (half inch in 
the old scale). As even the smallest of 
carpet snakes will get in and attempt to 
prey on your chooks. Clip this smaller 
gauge aviary wire over the existing 


wire, making sure that there are no gaps 


around the edges. 


Even the smallest of carpet snakes will get in and attempt to prey on your chooks. 
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EDIBLE GARDEN 


ON A TREE 


Keith and Irene Smith founded Earth Garden back іп 1972. For all these years Keith has 
maintained his written contributions to EG. This issue, from Gamaragal (Eora) Country, in 
Artarmon NSW, Keith discusses the fascinating history and uses of carob. 


“There were plenty of the old 
Palestinian carob, Ceratonia siliqua, 
with its flat chestnut-coloured pods 
sometimes sold as St John’s Bread. Its 
sugary legumes have been fed to cattle 
from time immemorial to fatten them, 
and it was their husks that ‘the swine 
did eat’ which were welcomed by the 
Prodigal Son in the parable.” 


— ‘Man of the Trees’, 

Richard St. Barbe Baker, 

when in California. 

From his book Ч planted Trees’, 
Lutterworth Press, London, 1947. 


The slow-growing, long-lived, drought 
tolerant, shady evergreen carob tree has 
been cultivated for thousands of years 
in the drier parts of the Middle East 
and Mediterranean, especially in Turkey, 
Cyprus, Egypt and Lebanon. 

Carobs are mentioned in many 
mythological and biblical stories. St 
John the Evangelist was reputed to 
have lived in the desert on ‘locusts 
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and wild honey’, a diet now believed 

to be Carob (Ceratonia siliqua) and 
therefore called ‘St John’s Bread’ or 
‘Locust beans’. The Latin siliqua, which 
translates as ‘seedpod’, was also the name 
of a Roman coin in the 4th and 5th 
centuries. 

In the Middle Ages carob pods 
were prized by jewellers to weigh gems 
and gold. Because the seeds are roughly 
uniform in size and weight one seed 
was reckoned the smallest weight for a 
diamond. Thus the name ‘carat’, now set 
at 0.2 grams. 

During the First World War the 
British General Edmund Allenby, who 
captured Jerusalem from the Ottoman 
Turks in 1917, fed his cavalry horses 
with carob seeds. Its pods are also 
relished by cows and pigs. 

The carob bean is a leathery, 
twisted sword-shaped pod, enclosing 
seeds surrounded by the sweet pulp. To 
quote the Roman writer Pliny the elder 


(77AD): “It is not longer than a man’s 
finger, and occasionally curved like a 
sickle, and it has the thickness of a man’s 
thumb.” Leaves are also leathery. 

As human fodder carob beans are 
prized for their high protein and low fat. 
The gluten-free pods are ground into 
powder, eaten raw or roasted, or added 
to flour, pancakes, muffins, cakes or icing, 
giving them a chocolate or cocoa flavour. 
You can chop up carob beans from health 
stores to add to biscuits or cakes, or to 
make caffein-free carob ‘coffee’. Pods 
contain six to eight per cent protein and 
40 per cent natural sugar. 


GROWING CAROBS 
Carobs are neither nuts, nor fruit nor 
vegetables. They belong to the vast 
legume family, but lack the usual pea- 
like flower. Their tiny flowers are 
produced in autumn. 

They have the reputation from 
ancient times of bearing well even in 


Mature seed pods ready for opening, grinding, and cooking. 


poor, rocky soil, but the best soil is a 
deep heavy loam with good drainage. 
Deep taproots help the trees to resist 
drought. They should grow well where 
oranges and olives are successful. Frost 
damages flowers and young fruit. 

This is not a backyard tree suited to 
the suburbs because they require a lot of 
growing space. Allow each tree a space of 
at least 5 metres in diameter. Mature trees 
can reach ten metres or more in height. 
Be aware that after planting seedlings it 
could be six to ten years before tasty pods 
appear, but each tree at maturity might 
yield 250 kg of edible pods. 

Carob trees are either male (barren) 
or female (fruitful) and are usually 
propagated from seeds planted as soon 
as they are ripe. Try to obtain cuttings 
from bearing trees or plant clones from 
root cuttings. Plant in full sun. 

Harvest when pods have turned from 
green to dark brown. Shake or rake off 
dry pods from the tree in autumn and 
gather from the ground, then spread 
in the sun for a few days to complete 
drying. Ripe seeds fall to the ground 


where they can be left for farm animals. ? Е СИ Efi 
Store in brown paper bags to keep A healthy carob tree growing in dry Mediterranean conditions. 
out mice and rats. 
Its not difficult to obtain carob FOOTNOTE 
seeds for planting these days. Varieties Much information for this article was drawn from Jose Robinson’s article ‘Carob: 
I have seen include ‘Santa Fe’, ‘Clifford’ the delicious alternative to chocolate’, first published in EG 59 in February-March 
and ‘Cypriot’. 1988, and one I wrote on fodder trees in EG18, April-June 1977. 
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FOOD BASICS 


KAILAAN 


Wendy Bartlett describes the delights of 
growing this multi-purpose green vegie. 
Wendy lives at Normanville in South 
Australia on the traditional land of the 
Kaurna people. Wendy has been our 
‘fundamental foods’ writer for many years. 


AN SHEN, kailaan or Chinese 
broccoli is a member of 

the brassica family and isn’t as fussy 
as some of its family members. The 
leaves, stalks and florets are all used in 
cooking, making it a versatile addition 
to Asian dishes. It is perfect for wilting 
in cooking because it has broad, strong 
leaves and thick, but tender stalks with 
an earthy, slightly bitter flavour. 

Chinese broccoli enjoys part shade 
or sunny positions in a well-drained soil 
which has previously had some organic 
matter incorporated into it. It tolerates 
hotter temperatures than ordinary 
broccoli and is a compact plant, growing 
to about 60- 90 cm tall. It is late to 
bolt so it makes a great addition to the 
vegetable garden, grown in autumn 
through winter, but also can be grown 
in spring in cooler regions. 


SOWING SEED 

The tiny seeds are best sown direct into 
garden position about 5 cm apart and 
thinned to 10 cm apart when seedlings 
are about 10 cm tall. Sow seeds every 
few weeks to enjoy a continuous harvest 
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throughout the season. You can sow 
seed in pots indoors a month before 
planting out into the garden, but some 
people say seedlings grown this way 
tend to bolt to seed after transplantation, 
compared to seeds sown direct into 
garden beds and not disturbed. 


GROWING CONDITIONS 
It’s best to grow Chinese broccoli 
in part shade so the protection from 
summer heat will help them to resist 
bolting to seed early. Keep soil moist 
at all times to ensure tender, tasty 
shoots develop. Plants will benefit from 
a liquid feed every couple of weeks 
throughout the growing season and a 
thick layer of well decomposed hay or 
straw will help maintain soil moisture 
during hot weather. 

The first time I grew Chinese 
broccoli was way back in 2006 after 
reading my very first issue of Earth 


Garden — the December 2006- February 


2007 edition. I was so inspired by the 
articles in the magazine and so excited 
to have finally found ‘my kind of 
people’, that I have every single copy 


Young seedlings, well mulched and spaced. 


since then, displayed proudly on my 
book shelf. That makes 60 in total — 
and I can’t believe EG is celebrating 
its 50™ birthday. I’m so excited to see 
so many young people taking up the 
EG philosophy and enriching, not only 
their life, but their family and friend’s 
lives as well. 

In that magazine there was a feature 
article on ‘Summer Garden Survival’ 
and I decided to have a go at growing a 
member of the brassica family with the 
intention of not allowing it to bolt to 
seed in the hot summers we have here 
in Adelaide. Normally, I would chicken 
out and only grow them in autumn 
into winter. This article actually 
inspired me to write my very first 
article for EG — ‘Backyard irrigation’. 
And even though some of those 
Chinese broccoli did, in fact, bolt to 
seed, I managed to nurture two strong, 
healthy plants through the summer and 
they provided us with loads of greens 
for our stir fries. 


PESTS AND DISEASES 


Like all brassicas the white cabbage 


Wendy finds that it tolerates hotter temperatures 
than ordinary broccoli. 


Mouth-watering every time. 


Chinese 
broccoli with 
garlic chives 
and parsley. 


moth can be a problem so cover with 
bird netting if you have a manageable 
area to do so, pick off any caterpillar 
eggs or caterpillars or use a natural 
form of pest control. I like to 
sprinkle wood ash on the leaves as the 
caterpillars don’t like this and I usually 
spend the time rubbing eggs off leaves 
when plants are young. You could try 
making a homemade liquid concoction 
including some chilli and garlic to 


keep infestations under control. 


Try my simple oil spray listed below. 


Other pests to watch out for include 
loopers, aphids, cutworm, snails and 
slugs. Some diseases to keep an eye 
out for include club root and downy 
mildew. 

A good way to avoid many pests 
and diseases is to practise good garden 


management by maintaining healthy 


“The first time | grew Chinese 
broccoli was way back in 2006 
after reading my very first issue 
of Earth Garden - the December 
2006- February 2007 edition.” 


soil and practising crop rotation. And 


avoiding tilling the soil because many 
beneficial insects which feed on insect 
pests lie dormant in the soil during 
winter and you may damage them by 
working the soil. 

Did you know that Chinese broccoli 
is the most common green vegetable 
grown in China and South-east Asia. 


MY FAVOURITE AND EASY NATURAL 
SPRAY 

Combine 2 tbsp canola oil, 1 tbsp liquid 
soap, % teaspoon each of chilli and garlic 
powder and 2 cups warm water. Place 
solution into a spray bottle and spray 
plants liberally and often. 


MY FAVOURITE PICK 
Kailaan — sourced from Perth Seeds 


(www. perthhillsveggieco.com.au). 
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PASSING ON 
lhe Шол, 


Rachel Altenbacher, our permie farmer and networker extraordinaire, lives on 
Biripi land in the Manning Valley region of NSW. Here Rachel seeks out the 


ITH our 200th issue of 

Earth Garden looming inter- 
generational learning seems appropriate. 
The first person who came to mind was 
my dear friend Jane Purkiss who lives in 
an intentional community a couple of 
hours south of me. 

I first met Jane at a Pat Collins 


wisdom of an inspiring EG elder. 


Ayurvedic medicine/food workshop* 
in 2019. I attended the event with 
another friend Alice from Italy while 
she was staying on the farm to learn 
about frugal living. Alice was the 
youngest there by a few generations yet 
she was delighted to be welcomed and 
mentored by the group. 


Learning from Pat was unique in 
the way she shared practical knowledge 
while also encouraging us to contribute 
our personal stories. Jane gave a few 
pointers in the kitchen and when she 
casually mentioned she was in her 
eighties living an offgrid lifestyle I just 
couldn’t believe it. Right there in the 


The Ayurveda medicine/food workshop. 
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Jane Purkiss lives at Shepherds Ground ina 
new hempcrete home off the grid. 


hall we started salsa dancing and our 
enthusiasm had almost all of the class 
joining in. Instantly I was convinced 
this extraordinary woman could do 
absolutely anything! Jane’s vibrancy and 
zest for life is empowering, yet she is so 
humble. 

In Ayurvedic cooking dishes 
combine elements of sweet, salty, 
sour, bitter, pungent and astringent. 
According to this philosophy every 
person has a dominant dosha and 
benefits from eating specific foods to 
promote balance between all three 
doshas. 

• Pitta (fire + water) Intelligent and 
decisive. 

e Vata (air + space) Creative and 
energetic. 

e Kapha (earth + water) Naturally 
calm and loyal. 

Preparing that divine Ayurvedic 
cuisine and dining with Alice, Jane, Pat 
and other new friends tantalised my taste 
buds for months. I finally mustered the 
confidence to experiment with home 
harvested herbs and spices — keeping in 
mind that my dosha group determined 
by the questionnaire Pat gave us was 
‘Vata’. I checked in on Jane during 
lockdown to see if she had a copy of the 
recipes we received at the workshop. I 
then asked her a little more about how 
she came to live in an inter-generational 
village at Shepherds Ground. Here’s 
what she told me. 

“Whatever unfulfilled dream you 
have, it is never too late. Mine began 
at 15, in a history class at Newcastle 
Girls High, when reading of a group of 
Australians — including Dame Mary 
Gilmore — who went to Paraguay in 
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After the worksho 


1886 to establish a community based on 
principles of sharing, fairness and justice. 
Having been born in the Depression and 
lived through World War Two, it seemed 
like a very good idea to me.” 

“This seed stayed with me all my 
life until in December 2017, when, just 
before my 81st birthday I moved into 
my hempcrete home off the grid with 
water tanks and composting toilet. It 
was the first built, by Shane Hannan of 
Dungog. I first heard of SG in 2014. 
My partner had recently died, I then 
spent time in an orphanage for HIV 
positive kids in North Thailand teaching 
English.” 

“On return I heard that Lucie 
Bruvel, a pioneering spirit and a small 
group of supporters, were seeking 
members in a new co-operative venture 
not far from my home in Morpeth. I 
approached her and my next adventure 
began. I sold my home and put that 
money into purchasing the land for SG 
with other founding members. I then 
stayed with wonderful friends for three 
years while we worked our way through 
the challenges of establishing a concept 
very different to the isolation that can 
be suburbia, or that of individual land 
and farm ownership.” 

“Shepherds Ground is a rural 
village of DA-approved, maximum 


p Rachel experimented with home harvested herbs and spices. 


27 households and three small hostels 
potentially, plus community hub, on 

10 of 277 acres set in a glorious valley 
near Maitland in the Hunter Valley. 

We have 267 acres for shared farming 
activities, based on organic principles 
and land regeneration. Living in a multi 
generational village, where the youngest 
is but a few months, oldest 85 and all 
ages in between, is enlivening, filled 
with learning from this diverse group of 
amazing people. 

We now have vegie gardens, cattle, 
chickens, ducks, geese, licensed indusrial 
hemp, bee keeping, commercial BD 
garlic and flower crops. Singing and 
study groups abound, seasonal festivals, 
honoured and shared cooking sessions, 
including Ayurveda. Home schooling 
during Covid was enhanced by members 
sharing skills of wood carving, self 
defence, astronomy, creative writing, 
soccer and cooking. Bicycles for kids 
and adults, maintenance and treeplanting 
workshops are held regularly.” 


* Pat Collins, is a herbalist based in 
Musswellbrook, NSW who won The 2021 
ATMS- Natural medicine practitioner of 

the year award. Pat is the author of eight 
books on home healing remedies and the 
wondrous world of edible and medicinal wild 
weeds. https://patcollins.com.au/. 
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Mum and girls picking apples. Kanooka Country Creations are team players 


a 


when it comes to sustainable living. 


Tim and Amelia are raising their daughters on a rural property on the Mid North Coast 
NSW near Rachel Altenbacher. They are transforming an overgrown paddock on Dunghutti 


bordering Gumbaynggirr Country, into a self-sustainable haven. 


ACHEL: Amelia and I first 

connected through a Facebook 
group on self sufficient living. Members 
previously met at cafés or community 
gardens to swap homegrown produce, 
wisdom and seeds. I caught up with 
Amelia to discover more of her 
extraordinary lifestyle as well as chat 
about our shared passion for creative arts 
and simple, sustainable living. 
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AMELIA’S HOMESCHOOL FAMILY... 
“We work as a team in making food, 
shelter, work, play and education. 
Homeschooling is a natural fit 

for our lifestyle. It is important 

to teach children about a balanced way 
of living, guiding them to be resourceful 
and responsible while celebrating 
diversity and creativity. Our children 
have a passion for growing food and 


taking care of animals as they learn 

a true understanding of nurture and 
nature. They understand the importance 
of wellbeing. 

As a parent there is no greater 
reward than seeing your children have 
joy and thrive in an environment. 
Watching them grow and understand a 
way of life that is not about consuming 
and taking things for granted, but 


about respecting what nature has to 
offer and not abusing it. I guess you 
could describe our ethos as creative 
parenting. It is simply using one’s 
own imagination to explore and learn 
while accepting mistakes as part of the 
learning. This way of learning also helps 
kids understand that perfection is only 
one’s own perception. That mistakes 
are not negative but rather a part of life’s 
journey. 

Creative learning allows our girls 
to face challenges calmly as it helps 
them to recognise their emotions and 
what is needed. Time to take a break, 
time to rethink, regroup or start over. 
These life learning experiences are the 
building blocks of not only resilience, 
but empathy towards others and respect 
towards all living creatures and nature.” 

— Amelia 
Easy access to the 


nesting boxes with this 
chicken coop design. 


The girls help 
their dad digging 
sweet potatoes 
(kumara). 


AILANI AND ZAHLEA SHARE SOME 
THOUGHTS. 
“I love making things out of anything, 
it is so fun. I also like to eat straight 
from the garden, especially our apples, 
mulberries, peas and carrots. Living 
on our property there is so much to 
discover, not only fresh food from the 
garden, but also things to create with 
such as clay, sticks, stones, and leaves. It 
is so cool some of the ideas we create 
and build.” 

—Ailani (eight years old). 
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“Homeschooling is the best because I 
love being friends with my family and 
doing things together. I like being 
listened to and have my ideas come to 
life. We then share our ideas with our 
other homeschool friends and family. 
My sister and I designed the perfect 
chicken coop to take care of them. Our 
parents helped us create it by using 
recycled materials from an old falling 
over wooden barn. The easy access 
feeding and water system is made out 
of old pipes. I love the drawers as they 
make cleaning out the laying boxes and 
roost simple, as well as collecting eggs. 

We get so many eggs that one day 
we thought we should make a special 
carry bag out of recycled materials. 
Mum is an artist and we designed a 
clever bag out of canvas scraps from her 
art studio. Our little design has been 
so handy we use it every day to gather 
things. 


—Zahlea (11 years old) . 


ZAHLEA PROVIDES INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR LURE MAKING 

“Another thing we love to collect are 
feathers, especially to make dad's fishing 
lures. Here are some instructions on 
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Zahlea with pet chickens. 


how to make them. The best feathers 
are from the rooster’s cape and saddle. 
These feathers are long and colourful, 
they flow and move nicely in the 
water. I also like to collect a fluffy 
feather that gives the lure some body 
when it flows through the water. You 
will also need to get a weighted hook, 
cotton and some glue. 

Lie some feathers along the hooks 
shaft. Wrap cotton tightly around the 
quills of the feathers — around 20 


tight wraps. Then tie off a knot and 
put a bit of glue over the knot. Let it 
dry and you are done. Dad takes us 
fishing and we found them to be very 
good to catch flathead: heaps better 
than using plastic lures that don’t 
biodegrade and these are better for the 
environment.” 


See more at: www.amelia-farrugia-artist. 
myshopify.com/ or search ‘Kanooka Country 
Creations’ on Facebook. 


A CLOSE SHAVE 


РОК 


Here’s the last instalment 
from Steven French 

of his delightful series 

of snapshots from his 
family farm in northern 
Tasmania on the 
traditional country of the 
Tyerrenotepanner people. 


OW! That was a near thing. 
Lulu calved yesterday around 

noon and this morning I went to check 
on her. She was seriously ill and could 
not get to her feet. She was down with 
milk fever which will kill a cow quickly 
— within a few hours. 

I phoned my neighbour who has a 
dairy to ask his advice and he arrived 
in quick time with treatment. We are 
blessed with having the best neighbour 
in the world and his quick action saved 
Lulu. Treatment involves injecting a 
huge amount of liquid calcium under 
the skin. My neighbour left me with a 
second dose and said that if she wasn’t 
on her feet within an hour or two to 
give her the second lot. 

After an hour and a half I went back 
to see how Lulu was getting on — she 
was still down. I opened the packet and 


walked over to her, attaching the needle 


to administer the second dose. She 
took one look at me and the needle and 
stood up. She hasn’t looked back since. 
Before Lulu went down she must 
have hidden her calf. The grandchildren 
went looking and it was eventually 
found on the other side of the paddock. 
The calf was carried back to Lulu 
who was well pleased to see her baby. 
It seemed to buck her up. The boys 
bought the cattle some hay and water. 
The other animals on the farm 
seemed to sense that something was 
wrong. Jake the dog was obviously 
concerned, Missy the donkey just 
watched quietly over the fence and 
Dotty, the other cow, came to see if 
there was anything she could do to 
help her friend. Even the normally- 
noisy cockatoos went silent. We often 


underestimate the sensitivity of animals. 
After all was eventually well I 
was driving back to the house in the 
ute with two year old Elliot who had 
watched the whole drama. As we 
bumped across the paddock Elliot 
turned to me and said: “Busy day”. 
Milk fever is caused by a massive 
calcium deficiency that happens just 
after birth and it will kill a cow in 
short order. When a cow is very close 
to calving they put a lot of their own 
body-stored calcium into their calf and 
colostrum which can result in them 
having a chronic and fatal shortage of 
the essential mineral. The last time that 
we had a case on our farm was well 
over 50 years ago. It can be exacerbated 
by magnesium deficiency in the soil, 
something that our farm and most of 
Tasmania suffers from. 
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behind the scenes NUMBER ELEVEN 


JUDITH GRAY 

Judith has been the co-publisher and book review editor of Earth Garden for more 
than 30 years. She lives with her husband Alan and children on a solar-powered 
‘urban farm’ at Cable Beach in Western Australia. Judith is an accomplished artist, 
art teacher, and yoga and meditation teacher. She is knowledgeable about food 
gardening, compost and chooks. Judith also runs the Earth Garden office, as well as 
being a Director of the Earth Garden Foundation Ltd, which she helped establish 
in 2008. Judith has been involved in many other projects and environmental 
campaigns, and home-schooled three of her children for three years. She was the 
main cook for a local emergency food charity in Broome, training other cooks for 
five years. She has travelled extensively throughout the remote deserts of Australia, 
and trekked in the Himalayas to the most remote Tibetan valleys to install solar 
lighting in health posts. 


ALAN GRAY 

Alan has been the editor of Earth Garden since 1987. He lives with Judith 
(co-publisher) and their family on a solar-powered urban farm at Cable Beach in 
WA. Alan worked as a journalist in Melbourne before taking over Earth Garden 
from Keith and Irene Smith. He has always been an environmental and social 
activist, pre-dating the Franklin Blockade. Alan is the Chairperson of the Earth 
Garden Foundation, and has worked for 14 years with their Indigenous partners 
in the Himalayas to install solar lighting and power in more than 60 remote 
village health posts and regional hospitals throughout Nepal. Alan and Judith 
owned Australia’s first commercial electric car, the first ‘Blade Runner’. He is 

a keen organic food gardener and surfer, and has travelled extensively through 
remote desert regions of Australia with his family. Alan has an abiding interest in 
Aboriginal culture and works on projects to help remote Indigenous families solve 
their financial crises via the Earth Garden Foundation. 


STEVEN FRENCH 

Steven claims that, at 71, he is now retired but he still seems rather active around the 
property where his family have been since 1865. Growing up on a farm in Tasmania, 
Steven became interested in finding sustainable ways of doing things and joined the 
organic gardening and farming movement. While he has always lived on the family 
farm, Steven has brought in off-farm income from a variety of sources, initially as 

a photo/journalist, contributing to rural newspapers. In the 1980s, along with his 
wife Ellen, Steven operated Tasmania’s most successful photographic studio. His 
pictures have been published worldwide including several solo exhibitions. After his 
photo studio days Steven worked in a senior role with local government and later 

as the manager of a peak regional tourism organisation. Steven went on to become 
publishing/editor of Tasmanian Life magazine and in 2010 his book Hand Made in 
Tasmania was on the State’s best seller list for several weeks. 


NEVIN SWEENEY 

When Nevin Sweeney moved to St Clair over 40 years ago he became 

interested in growing his own food and becoming as self-sufficient as possible. 
Over the years his family developed the system they use now of a chook tractor 
rotating around 14 vegie patches in the back yard. And growing various perennial 
fruit and vegies mainly in the front yard. In 2000 Nev changed jobs and became 
an OHS&E (environment) Manager. He “had no idea about environmental 
management,” so he did his Masters in OHS&E management — but in reality it 
was mostly environmental. During the study for his masters Nev realised some 

of the environmental problems we are facing and he decided to use their place in 
the suburbs to show what is possible when moving towards a more sustainable and 
resilient lifestyle. The work he was doing in that regard has become the basis for 
many of his Earth Garden articles. 


en =n 
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JACKIE FRENCH 
Jackie French AM is one of Earth Garden’s most loved writers. She has written her column 
for EG continuously since 1986. She has written over 240 books and won more than 60 
national and international awards. Jackie is one of Australia’s most popular children’s authors, 
but is also an historian and ecologist, writing across many subjects such as the award winning 
eco history Let the Land Speak and her historical novels for adults, all with a deep ecological 
recognition. Her books are part of the Australia Curriculum. Diary of a Wombat, illustrated 
by Bruce Whatley, has been translated into 34 languages. It was also on The New York Times 
bestseller list. Jackie was awarded the 2015 Senior Australian of the Year, and Australian 
Children’s Laureate 2014-2015 as well as Australian Literacy Ambassador 2011. In 2016 she 
was appointed a Member of the Order of Australia for services to literature and youth literacy. 
In her early twenties Jackie moved to Araluen, near Braidwood, NSW, where 
she lives with her husband Bryan Sullivan. They have turned their property into a 
conservation refuge. Jackie is the director of The Wombat Foundation and patron of 
many organisations to help children and the earth. 


TARA LUCA 

Tara is a passionate homesteader, owner builder and organic farmer from 

the Northern Rivers of NSW. She has been living off grid on a bushland 
intentional community for the past 12 years, raising her three daughters, 
homeschooling and immersing herself in all things home-based and 
homemade. Tara is co-founder of Olive Gap Organic Farm, a certified 
organic farm specialising in cut flowers and native essential oils, all produced 
and distilled off-grid using traditional methods. Growing flowers and food 
for her family is her greatest joy. With a deep interest in women's issues, 
simple living and family, Tara enjoys pondering what it really means to 

live ‘The Good Life’ and how different that can look for each of us. With 

a background as a birth doula, musician and creative artist, Tara loves to 
explore the natural world through art in all its forms, with storytelling at the 


heart of connecting herself to people and country. 


KEITH SMITH 

Keith Vincent Smith is a writer, historian and journalist. He and his wife, Irene 
Smith, co-founded Earth Garden in 1972. Keith has always maintained his column 
in Earth Garden, and has therefore been writing for the magazine for 47 years. 
Before Earth Garden, Keith worked as a journalist on the Sydney Morning Herald 
and The Australian and was a correspondent for Australian Associated Press in 
London, Saigon and Sydney. As a mature student, Keith gained a doctorate degree 
at Macquarie University. He is a notable historian of the Eora, Sydney’s coastal 
Indigenous people, and author of King Bungaree (1992) and Bennelong (2001). Keith 
worked as senior researcher for Episode One of the acclaimed TV series, ‘First 
Australians’. In 2018 he became an Emeritus Curator of the Library Council of 
NSW in recognition of his exhibitions ‘EORA’ and ‘MARI NAWI: Aboriginal 
Odysseys’ at the State Library of NSW in Sydney. His blog EORA*PEOPLE is 
online at www.eorapeople.com.au/. 


JILL REDWOOD 
Jill lives in a small remote valley nested in the forests of East Gippsland. She moved 
to the small settlement of Goongerah and created a magical and productive food park 
and animal sanctuary from a blackberry ridden cow paddock. Jill’s apprenticeship in 
making-do and simple self-sufficiency began in her early 20s. Jill then built her pole- 
framed house: the ‘house that Jill built’. She set up off-grid power, fenced, planted, 
adopted many animals and established a large food production system. Jill has been 
writing about self-sufficiency for EG since 1990. 

While living in the remote Gippsland forests Jill also works tirelessly for 
our environment. As a key forest campaigner in regional Victoria she has been 
instrumental in protecting important forest areas and continues this work as the co- 
ordinator of Environment East Gippsland. Jill now runs a small eco-accommodation 
cottage. She continues to advocate for our wildlife and our forests and their critical 
role in climate moderation. 
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TANYA JENKYN 

Tanya is a diehard groupie for trees. A well-formed leaf makes her weak at the 
knees. Call her Chairperson of the Flower Fan Club and Secretary of Seeds. She 
roots for the tubers and rhizomes of the Earth. Whether there is mushroom or 
not, she'll fill it with plants. Maybe xylem and phloem courses through her veins 
because given the chance to speak for them, she’ll convince you to help plants 
proliferate. Coming from a long line of gardeners, Tanya’s childhood was spent 
wandering treelined pathways where she would make cubby houses from foliage 
and magical potions from flowers. Habits flow down the family tree so it will 
come as no surprise that Tanya’s children also seek to make the world around 
them grow greener. As a herbalist and horticulturist, she never underestimates 


the power of plants to heal. Not just with their pharmacological activity and 
nutritional benefits, but their very existence makes the space around them vibrate 
with better health. 


RACHEL ALTENBACHER 

Rachel moved onto a rundown property in the rolling hills of the Manning 

Valley in 2010 and has since established a productive homestead using holistic and 
permaculture principles. Returning home after months living in a Pacific island 
village and discovering a passion for growing organic food. Rachel left her corporate 
career to embark on an adventure of self reliance. She has built vegie patches, an art 
studio, fences and renovated her mud brick cottage. Rachel presents sustainability 
talks at community events, co-ordinates a local produce/seed exchange initiative 
and has implemented kitchen garden programs in numerous early childhood 
education settings. Her daily practice of mindfulness yoga and making eco-products 
from scratch contribute towards her contentment in simple, slow living. Dancing 
continues to be part of her life but rather than competing on the dance floor she 
choreographs rotational grazing routines for a herd of cattle, sheep, alpacas and 
poultry with her faithful old horse, Billy Jack, by her side. 


BRUCE HEDGE 

Bruce stumbled into writing for EG in 1994 with an article about his 16-year 
permaculture adventures. 104 issues later, Bruce is pleased to be part of a great 

team of writers and educators. Bruce was a Project Officer for the CERES 
environmental park in Brunswick, Melbourne. He helped change the site from a 
municipal depot to an award-winning demonstration of inner-city living. He and 
Alice bought their block of bare farmland at Newham in 1978, and started possibly 
the oldest consciously-designed, continually-occupied permaculture/keyline property 
in Australia (and therefore the world). One recycled school house, two mudbrick 
buildings, three children, and 42 years later, the challenges keep coming. The aims of 
living lightly are still there, and new technologies promise exciting directions. Bruce 
repaired Olympus cameras, but with the digital revolution, he became a full-time 
photographer. Bruce and Alice look forward every Spring to the renewal of the 
Earth, and expanding their existing food forest. 


JULIE HUNT 

Julie Hunt has been doing layout for EG for several years. Every three months, long 
term EG designer and production anchorman, Tony Fuery, sends her a bunch of 
pictures and stories which she receives with delight. The material is right up her 
alley. Julie lives on a friend’s organic farm near Cygnet, Tasmania, in a mudbrick 
house she built herself. She keeps chooks, herds possums, and propagates plants. 

Her piéce de résistance is the creation of a commodious composting toilet called 
The Shatto, complete with chandelier and library. Julie has worked for CSIRO 
Publishing, producing scientific journals, and for the Tasmanian Department of 
Education, designing course materials for students. Now her main activity is books — 
reading them, writing them and occasionally designing them. Her fiction for children 
has won national awards and her latest novel, Tyenna: Through My Eyes is part of a 
series about climate change and is set during the 2019 Tasmanian fires. 
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CLAIRE BICKLE 


Children, chooks and all things related to gardening and nature are the main 
passions in Claire’s life. Claire is the chief chook writer for EG, and is highly 
regarded for her wide-ranging practical knowledge. Her love for everything 
horticultural stems from childhood days spent with her grandmother, an avid 
gardener and plant lover. Claire now shares this passion with her three children. 
Claire is a qualified, Brisbane-based horticulturalist and also an Advanced Design 
Certificate in Permaculture Design. She’s also a tour Leader for Ross Garden 
Tours. Claire and her family have finally acquired their very own patch. Claire 
grows, with her family, their own organic fruit, vegetables, herbs and her other 
plant passion: — natives and flowering perennials. Over this time Claire’s become a 


successful breeder of various types of purebred poultry. Claire also contributes to 
a range of publications, she works regularly on ABC Radio, and even finds time to 
present on a community TV show. 


GARY THOMAS 

Gary is the executive chef and owner of ‘Spade to Blade’, а catering business based 
in Daylesford, Victoria — his family’s hometown since the Gold Rush. Gary has 
written the recipe column for Earth Garden magazine since 1993. He has been 
committed to organic growing and cooking since way before it became trendy. 
Gary was selected as one of eight delegates from Australia to the World Meeting 
of Food Communities conference in Turin, November, 2006. Since then he has 
maintained his advocacy for Slow Food via many other international and Australian 
events. ‘Spade to Blade’ specialises in using organic and locally-sourced premium 
ingredients for all their cooking, whether that’s for an intimate party or a cast of 
thousands. Gary studied journalism at uni but has also worked on merchant ships, 
and as a cook in a remote Outback roadhouse. Gary lives with his wife Trudi and 
their two children on their abundant property with a seasonal flavour to all their 
culinary and growing activities. 


LIZ INGHAM 

Liz Ingham has written the Confessions of a Weekend Hippie column for Earth 

Garden magazine since 2002. The genesis of the column was that after decades of 
environment campaigning, she and Trevor had bought 20 acres of beautiful grassy 
woodland in Central Victoria to save it, and found themselves rewarded with a 
playground. Without planning it, they found themselves heading there every 
weekend. The column documents their weekend lives of food gardening, mud 
building, cooking, preserving, 12-volt wiring (bzzzzt), bush walking, yoga, sewing 
and all the nanna-technologies, as well as their delight in the seasonal array of native 
wildflowers, grasses, trees, birds, insects and animals. Liz and Trevor love making and 
doing, and long evenings of thinking, but like so many Earth Gardeners, this mostly 
happens on the weekends after their working lives in Melbourne are packed away. 
Liz’s first documented philosophical idea was “that zucchinis have it all worked out”, 
and now you can’t stop her. 


BRYDIE PIAF 

Brydie is a Newcastle based storyteller and photographer. She is passionate about 
sustainability-focussed living and community strengthening activities. She works on 

a diverse range of projects. Teaching primary school children the benefits of keeping 
native bees, sharing her enthusiasm for all things fermented, rethinking community 
organic waste going to landfill and gathering the unique stories of local community 
members. She is passionate about connecting people to help create stronger, more 
resilient communities. With a background in healthcare, inspired by permaculture — 
and personal projects aside — days are often shaped by her three permanently ravenous 
children. She prides herself on being able to create a delicious meal with very few 
ingredients. As a keen gardener, cook and sourdough baker Brydie weaves as much 
creativity into the day as she can. Also being an enthusiastic thalassophile, Brydie is 
often found swimming at dawn where the combination of early morning light over the 


ocean appeals to her photographer's eye, whilst soothing her writer’s mind. 
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CREATIVE CULTURE 


Edited by Judith Gray 


SUSTAINABLE KITCHEN 


by Sadhbh Moore and Abi 
Aspen Glencross 


175 pages, full colour 
Published by Murdoch Books 
$29.99 

I like the fact that this book has a 


hardcover and is compact. This makes 
it feel like a reliable workbook, and it is 
as attractive as it is practical. 

Our dedicated authors, between 
them, have a background in both 
the kitchen and the paddock. This 
book is loaded with ideas to help you 
develop habits in the kitchen that will 
lead to a more eco-friendly way of 
life. With small changes, choices 
become easier. The recipes help to 
battle food waste, as this book guides 
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you through achievable ways to start 
making a difference. I particularly 
liked the chapter on tops, tails, 
stems and skins. Here we learn how 
much more is available to us, before 
food scraps meet the compost bin. 

Having a sustainable approach 
to your kitchen will help you save 
money, connect to your community 
and produce better food, all whilst 
being kind to the planet. Learn to 
grow, cook and conserve energy and 
water. All this and serve great food 
from your home kitchen. 

You really can’t go past the 
delicious recipes, including root 
veg dahl, shellfish spaghetti or make 
your own short crust pie shell. Take 
a fresh look at fruit desserts and 


SUSTAINABLE 
KITCHEN 


Projects, tips and advice shop, cook 


and eat in a more е onscious way 


WOMEN’S 


| 


learn to make your own cleaning 
products. 


with Meaning, 
Intention 


THE WOMEN’S CIRCLE 
HOW TO GATHER WITH MEANING, 


INTENTION AND PURPOSE 


by Anoushka Florence 


hardcover, 207 pages, 
full colour. Published by 
Hardie Grant Books 


$32.99 


This book is a practical guide to 
hosting a Women’s Circle. Follow 
Anoushka’s step-by-step plan and you 
will be well prepared in every way 
for your event. Throughout the ages, 
women have gathered to share and 
support one another. Use this book 
to prepare and find out what you 


$ 
e] 


will need to create the mood. 
Learn how to hold the space 
through understanding the 
natural elements such as the sun, 
moon and the seasons. Discover 
the complexities of nurturing 
by developing new beginnings, 
honouring endings as well as 
rites of passage. 

This is a very beautiful 
book full of ideas to share, 
in fact Anoushka presents 35 
different rituals, from Bridal 
Blessings, to Mamahood 
and Memorial circles. 
Remembering ancient 
traditions and reviving feminine 
practices is a wonderful way to 
engage all ages. 


THE BIG SWITCH 


AUSTRALIA’S ELECTRIC FUTURE 


by Saul Griffith 
paperback, 180 pages, 
black and white 
Published by Black Inc 
$24.99 


Okay, so in all my years of reviewing 
books in Earth Garden, I have never said: 
this is a book that everyone must read. 
So I guess that adds even more weight 
to me saying .... this is a book that 
everyone must read. 

Not because climate change is a 
planetary emergency and not because 
what Saul lays out here is feasible. 

It’s much more than that. This book 
has the potential to completely turn 
on its head the sense of doom and 
gloom that can be so pervasive. This 
book is a must read because it is 
optimistic. With optimism comes 
empowerment. This book has the 
potential to pave the way for the 
political change we need in Australia 
to bring about great change. 

Saul is a scientist, engineer, an 
inventor but most importantly a father. 
We have to do something now — but 
what? In The Big Switch, Saul lays out 
a detailed blueprint for fighting climate 
change while creating millions of new 
jobs and a healthier environment. Saul 
explains exactly what it would take to 
transform our infrastructure, update our 
grid, and adapt our households. 


The same natural advantages — 
incredible resources on an enormous 
continent — that helped Australia 
prosper in the 20th century are the 
ingredients for becoming the most 
prosperous, entirely renewable, economy 
in the world. In my 30+ years of Earth 
Gardening, solar power has morphed 
from a domestic hobby, to a practical 
solution. 

“The point is, we don’t have to be 
perfect to solve climate change. We just 
need to be electric. If we go hard and 


go early on cutting emissions — and if by 


so doing we encourage other countries 
to increase their ambition and follow 


us — we have everything to win. We’ll 
be winning so much with lower energy 
prices for all Australians. Driving our 
vehicles will be cheaper than it has 
ever been. Heating our homes and 
our showers will be cheaper too. The 
average household will probably save 
$5,000 a year or more on energy and car 
expenses,” says author, Saul Griffith. 
This book is full of diagrams, and 
graphs. It’s very easy to read and it deals 
with the big issues in plain language, 
not political speak. Let the data speak 
and give you hope, just make sure your 
local MP gets their copy. Oh, and buy 
electric. 
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Never buy pegs again! Millions of broken 
clothes pegs are dumped on our planet every 
day. There is a solution using stainless steel 
wire pegs – and we save money. They don't rust, 
break, deteriorate in the sun or fall apart, even 
if left on the line. Now available: Marine Grade 
(316SS) Wire Pegs. The best pegs on the planet! 


Dromanabooks now sells Earth Garden books 
including Back Yard Farmer and recent back 
issues of Earth Garden magazine. Online since 
2002, we also stock new and used books ona 
range of interesting topics. Prompt, personalised 
service — posts daily, tracking provided. Postal 
discount for bulk orders. 


Would you like to free yourself from the 
ongoing cost and waste of disposable 
menstrual products? MyPads Reusable, the 
home of RadPads, offer Aussie-made washable 
cloth pads for menstruation and incontinence. 
Ask about our ManPad too! 


Australian owned and fabricated. 

Krugers Sheetmetal Pty Ltd. 

Meredith, Victoria. 

Hopper style. No assembly required. 

All metal construction. 

Waterproof. No wasted Feed. 

Decreases rodent and wild bird visits. 

Easy training system. Saves you time & money. 


Cheeselinks supply a complete range of cheese 
and yoghurt making ingredients and equipment, 
including our very own Yoghurt Maker! Our 
experienced staff are available to help solve any 
of your cheese and yoghurt making problems. 


WIRE PEGS 
w@wirepegs.com 
Phone: 0402 354 080 
wirepegs.com 


DROMANA BOOKS 
dromanabooks@gmail.com 
Phone: (03) 5476 2302 
dromanabooks.com 


RAD-PADS 

Phone: 0416 213 210 
info@mypads.com.au 
mypads.com.au 


THE CHICKEN FEEDER 
Online stockist 

The Simple Living Store 
ourlifeourway.com.au 
Phone: 0409 027 359 


CHEESELINKS 

1/148 McClelland Ave 
Lara, Victoria 3212 
Phone: (03) 5282 1984 
cheeselinks.com.au 


Learn from decades of experience! Short 
courses and more! Landscaping, Permaculture, 
Organics, Mudbrick Construction, Natural 
Healthcare for Animals, Self-Sufficiency, Herbs, 
Poultry, Alternative Energy, Goats, Pigs ... and 
much more! Also see our range of colourful 
informative ebooks at www.acsbookshop.com. 


A Skippy grain mill can make fresh flours 

and rolled grains in your own kitchen, full of 
nutrition and taste, just as nature intended. 
Available in both hand and electric models, it’s 
easy and economical, with many top health 
benefits – a grain mill for life! 


Mind food! See our website for details of the 
next Scything PLUS workshop at Hazelcombe 
Farm, Mudgee. Sustainability, self reliance, 
fermented foods, innovative tools and practices, 
horse drawn ploughing, blacksmithing, 
woodworking, scything and more. Network with 
enthusiasts from all around Australia. 


These unique, hand forged, Australian made 
bladed tools of unparalleled quality and 
traditional design are now available direct 
from our forge. Used by farmers, government 
departments, tradespeople and home 
gardeners for over 15 years. You will love 
these heirloom tools. 


World Wide Opportunities on Organic Farms. 
WwWOOFers travel Australia volunteering on organic 
farms in exchange for food and accommodation. 
WWOCOF hosts Australia-wide to choose from, a 
great variety of properties and people, practising 
biodynamics, permaculture and organics. Make 
lasting friendships while you learn about organics. 


EARTH MARKET 


ACS DISTANCE EDUCATION 
PO Box 2092, Nerang MDC, 
Queensland 4211 

Phone: (07) 5562 1088 
acs.edu.au 


SKIPPY GRAIN MILLS 

PO Box 747 

Katoomba, New South Wales 
Phone: (02) 8205 7304 
SkippyGrainMills.com.au 


HAZELCOMBE FARM 

Ic Totnes Valley Road 
Totnes, New South Wales 
Phone: (02) 6373 4270 
scythesaustralia.com.au 


HAND FORGED TOOLS BY 
MICHAEL DRINKWATER 
289 Middle Creek Road, 
Greta South, Victoria 3675 
Phone: 0417 381 872 
handforgedtools.com 


WWOOF Pty Ltd 
Buchan, VIC 3885 
Phone:0455 023 173 
wwoof@wwoof.com.au 
wwoof.com.au 

FB: WWOOFingAustralia 
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Australia’s only rainwater 
harvesting tree guard 


ae ee op A RAIET : гч: аа * Uniquely designed tree guard 
AA A ETE г, aie eg y S ÎÎ for Australian conditions. 
ond a yz А к КЫ ЛА ГАЛЛЕ · Uniquely designed vents allow 
а А Я, \ Т i 5_7 water that comes in contact 
йч 7" \ REUSABLE, RELIABLE, RECYCLABLE with the outer surface to be 
REINAN UNV Zam channeled inside the guard 
; \ allowing the water to go 
directly to the roots of the plant. 

* Manufactured in Australia 

• Available in three different 
colours 

• The Guards аге made from 
Corflute® plastic which 
is fully UV stabilised. 

* Two sets of pre pressed holes 
allow attachment, by way of UV 
stabilised ties, to one or two 
hardwood stakes. 

* Will not and can not blow away. 

• Simple to use and install using inexperienced volunteers. 
• Sustainably harvested Australian hardwood stakes available in correct size. 


) as a > Rainmaster Tree Guards Australia 
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pots 


Timeless Traditional 
design, simplicity preservation of 
and efficiency for vegetables for health 

2000 years and wellbeing 


accessories to suit your needs Fermenting pots from SL to25L Ш : 


x 


www.scythesaustralia.com.au 
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Mind food. 


Reviving forgotten 
skills and knowledge 


Family frie weekend worksh 
эу = SIMPLY SUSTAINABLE 
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It takes courage 


to say yes to 
rest and play 
in a culture where 


EXHAUSTION is seen 


as a status symbol. = 


= 


— Brene Brown, @mindfulenough. ` 
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